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CHRONICLE. corrupt practices had not extensively prevailed, but 


"YESTERDAY week the Quen, at Wind- 


sor, decorated Staff Sergeant WILLIAMS, 

of the Army Medical Staff Corps, for distinguished 
gallantry in the field at Abu Klea seven years ago. 

Uganda. The appointment of Sir GERALD PorTaL 

as Commissioner for Uganda is, on the 

whole, the best that could be made. He is practically 

on the spot; his official position at Zanzibar will give 


-him opportunities, which no other man could have, of 


getting escort and carriers together; his Abyssinian 
record shows him to ess, not merely courage and 
energy, but excellent judgment and temper; and, in 

all points of sentiment and opinion, he is an English- 
man to the backbone. 

.. This day week a letter was published from 
Home Politics: 14> GLADSTONE to an Anti-Opium fanatic, 
endeavouring to soothe the said fanatic’s fear that 

Lord KIMBERLEY was unsound on his own craze. A 
good meeting had been held the day before at Cam- 
bridge in favour of the retention of Uganda, and several 
others have followed during the week. It was announced 


that Messrs. Eyre & SpotriswoopE had undertaken the 


publication of the Parliamentary Debates. 

On Tuesday the further prorogation of Parliament 
to the 31st of January was tted ; a meeting of the 
British South Africa Company was held and charac- 
teristically addressed by Mr. Ceci. 

The chief purely home political thing in Thursday’s 
papers was a speech of Lord Ripon at the Eighty Club, 
in which he contrasted the language used by Unionists 
towards Sir James MATHEw with that used by Glad- 
stonians towards the PaRNELL Commission. The direct 
comparison does no discredit to the well-earned reputa- 
tion of Lord Ripon’s intellect, inasmuch as Glad- 
stonians then indulged in all the covert abuse and 
insinuation they dared. But the indirect comparison 
does him greater credit still, for it invites people to 
compare the conduct of Sir James with the conduct of 
the other three Judges. And there is not much doubt 
what the result of that comparison must be. 


Election On Tuesday, as was expected, the election 
Petitions. judges unseated Mr. CLAYTON for Hexham, 


‘deciding that he was personally blameless, and that 


‘mander-in-Chief. ot 


that he was responsible for the injudicious acts of his. 
agent, Mr. Baty. Some remarks on the action of local 
Associations were added which will (as the American 
coloured minister said when he was asked why he did 
not preach against chicken-stealing) “throw a cold 
“ over” those assemblies. For the rest, it is absurd 
enough, no doubt, that a country which regards every- 
body, or almost everybody, as possessed of intellectual’ 
and moral judgment sufficient to decide the most in- 
tricate questions of politics, should at the same time 
regard everybody as being so weak in the same quality 
as to be capable of being perverted by a shilling tea 
for sixpence or atwopenny “smiler” forapenny. But, 
as the British Constitution takes this view, it might 
be as well if candidates would employ only agents who 
have taken the trouble to master, and can be trusted to 
observe, the ceremonials of the occasion without stray- 
ing out of the portals beset by the twin-spectres of 
Illegal Payment and Illegal Practice.——Any gratifi- 
cation, however, that the Gladstonians may have de- 
rived from Hexham was more than counterbalanced by 
the result of the South Meath petition. Mr. Justice 
O’Brien and Mr. Justice ANDREWS unseated Mr. 
(sew libentius audit, for there are both 
readings) on the ground of clerical intimidation. ‘Mr. 
Justice ANDREWs, whom Gladstonians themselves accept 
as perfectly impartial, laid it down that Bishop Nutty’s- 
famous—or notorious—Pastoral was of itself sufficient 
to void the election. This is nasty in itself for the 
Government ; and when it is remembered that, but for 
this very same clerical influence exercised in the very 
same way, though perhaps not everywhere with such 
unblushing violence, their special allies in Ireland would 
probably not have carried twenty seats, it is nastier 
still. . 


The Indian 1¢ is no light task to have to follow Lord 
Commander- ROBERTS ; but there is good hope that Sir 
ship-in-Chief. G poRGE WHITE, V.C., who has been chosen, 
will justify the choice ; for he did excellent work as a 
soldier in Afghanistan, and at least good work as @ 
general in Burmah. Sir GeorGE’s career has been one 
of rather dramatic contrast. The first twenty-six years 
of it saw him vegetating up to no higher rank than 
that of Major ; the last thirteen have made him Com- 
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The names of a new Royal Commission, for 

the purpose of planting Crofters in Scotland, 
were published this day week. A bazaar was held 
last week at Glasgow to obtain funds for the further 
endowment of Queen Margaret College, the chief 
Scotch girls’ college. 10,000/. was wanted, and nearly 
12,0001. was obtained, which is rather unusual. A 
fresh chapter has been added to the interesting history of 
the Scottish Regalia, familiar to all readers of LocKHART’S 
Scott, by the restoration to public custody of the 
missing sword-belt said to have been given (with the 
sword already in the Castle of Edinburgh) to James IV. 
by Pope Jutius. The donor is the Rev. SAMUEL OGILVY 
Baker, representative of the family of Ocitvy of 
Barras, who in 1652 defended Dunnottar against the 
Cromwellians, and saved the Regalia from them.—— 
It is said that some one in Edinburgh has been carry- 
ing on for a long time, and with great success, a 
manufactory of autographs and documents similar to 
that which plays so great a part in M. Dauper’s 
L’Immortel. 
Irelana, + melancholy lesson (of that rather hope- 

less kind which is known already to all who 
know and will never be learnt by those who don’t) was 
given last week by a petition from Peasant Purchasers 
of holdings in Kerry to be let off their instalments. 
When English politicians are clear-sighted enough: to 
see, and honest enough to act on the seeing, that a 
man who does not pay his rent when he holds as 
tenant will not pay his instalments when he holds as a 
purchaser, and would ask to be relieved of his debts to 
shopkeepers, &c., if he had his holding presented to 
him gratis, then the Irish question will cease, and 
Ireland will be prosperous. Till then, we fear not. 
Nationalists were chiefly occupied last Sunday in cele- 
brating the “brave men” who murdered a defenceless 
policeman in the execution of his duty some five-and- 
twenty years ago. “May all who sympathize with 
“ these rightequs die their death!” is a prayer which 
the sympathizers cannot possibly object to. At the 
sitting of the Eviction Commission on Monday a rather 
curious correspondence was read between that body 
and its somewhat older and more stable brother the 
Land Commission, which declined to produce confi- 
dential documents except on strict understandings. 
Archbishop WaLsH had become a bimetallist, which 
may or may not do bimetallism good. At any rate, 
the whirligig of time has brought about revenge 
for the Drapier’s Letters in an odd way. On Tues- 
day Mr. Ciancy, M.P., speaking at the National 
League, said that “government of Ireland by England 
“was usurpation,” that ‘the LorD-LIEUTENANT and 
“the Cuier Secretary had no right to be there,” and 


that “the only thing they had a right to do” was not 
to concoct Commissions, not to hamper bailiffs, not to 


refuse to receive loyal addresses, but “to get out of it 
“as quickly as they could.” Alas! we fear the grati- 
tude of Mr. CLancy will leave Lord Houcuton and Mr. 


-MoRLEY mourning. 


Foreign and The statement that Captain van KERCK- 
Colonial Affairs. HOVEN has reached the Nile was repeated 
at the end of last week and the beginning of this. As 
we have pointed out, there is nothing in the least im- 

sible, or even improbable, in it; but, unless Lord 

SEBERY suddenly turns his coat, Captain VAN 
KERCKHOVEN will have to go “ bock again.” 
Some fresh family jars in Chitral (wherein later it 


‘was reported that the AMEER had been meddling), a 


fight near Tokar, in which the Egyptian irregulars 

in showed themselves excellent well able to cope 
with dervishes, and the resignation of the Canadian 
Premier, Sir J. Apsott, were the chief items of this 
day week’s foreign and colonial news. The French 
were still busying themselves over the everlasting Ems 
incident, as once more handled by Prince BisMaRcK 


and Count Caprivi, and “ silver men” and “ anti-silver 
“ men” were already at loggerheads in the Monetary 
Conference at Brussels. 

With Monday morning came tidings of the opening 
of the Roumanian Parliament (with pretty language 
from King CHaRLEs about the approaching marriage of 
his heir with Princess Marie of Epinsuren), of the 
probability of an arrangement between England and 
Venezuela, of the completion of the Ronda-Algeciras 
railway, which makes unbroken communication between 


“Calais and (practically) Gibraltar. Additional inquisi- 


torial powers to the Panama Inquiry Committee had 
been refused in the French Chamber, after rather a 
narrow division (234 to 218), anda long report from 
General Dopps as to the means by which he proposes 
to pacify and Gallicise Dahomey was received, 

On Monday itself the French Deputies came to 
bury M. Louset under pretence of wishing to wnbury 
Baron Reinacu. This rather ghoulish device succeeded 
by 304 to 219, and M. Louser resigned. Average of 
the Third Republic up to date, twenty-six Ministries to 
twenty-two years, or 1,°; Ministry per year. At the 
Monetary Conference Mr. ALFRED DE ROTHSCHILD made 


a proposal that European Powers should buy silver for — 


a term of years. But, putting bimetallism and mono- 
metallism out of the question, has the result gf Govern- 
ment silver-buying in America been exactly encoura- 
ging? Is the object to gut the silver mines of all their 
contents, and have an end of the bother by knowing 
exactly where we are? or what? It was reported in 
more detail that Russia had politely requested Turkey 
to pay the indemnity. But cantat vacwus: a Sultan 
not less than another. 

On Tuesday M. Brisson, who had been the chief 
instrument in the overthrow of the LouseT Govern- 
ment, was commissioned to undertake the not very 
promising task of being Number Twenty-seven. 

On Wednesday the French Panama Commission was 
in full cry after its game, and the German Army Bill 
was attacked by Herr RICHTER. 

The French Ministerial crisis had not come to a 
settlement on Thursday night. Movements of the 
dervishes on the Nubian frontier were reported, tallying 
with the reappearance of OsMAN DiGNa at Souakim. 


This day week was a t day for meet- 
ings of divers kinds. AsquitH’s Mon- 
ster Variety Entertainment of Nuisances, Trafalgar 
Square, was in full operation; Mr. GoscHEN spoke on 
University Extension ; Mr. Bryce talked to the London 
School Board teachers on the Teaching of Civic Duty, 
and envied the French the word civism (patriotism is 
good enough for ws, and we venture to think that the 
less Board or any other school teachers meddle with 
the teaching of civic duty the better). The PRINCE 
or WALES presided at the first annual meeting of 
the Imperial Institute. Wednesday, Saint Andrew’s 
Day, was as usual a day of feasting and speech-making. 
My Lord RosEBERY was mighty pleasant at the Scottish 
Corporation, and many lights of science beamed on the 
Royal Society. 

The Law The curious and rather puzzling contempt 

Courts. of Court action brought against three 
principal London newspapers in the matter of the 
Montgomery election petition for publishing letters 
between Sir Pryce Jones and Lord SupELEY was dis- 
missed yesterday week, but without costs, by Mr. 
Baron Po.Lock and Mr. Justice WiLts.——At Man- 
chester the Clergy Fees dispute, which has been con- 
ducted with so much acrimony, came before the Courts 
in the shape of a libel action, CHaRLEWooD v. FosTER, 
which a diocesan registrar brought against the Rev. 
Mr. Foster, the chief promoter of the agitation. 
The verdict, which was for the plaintiff, with 2o0l. 
damages, was almost inevitable, for the defendant 
—one of those pretty numerous people who spoil a 
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fair case by intemperate and improper handling— 
had, without a shadow of justification, attacked Mr. 
CHARLEWOOD’s integrity, had written pseudonymous 
letters, and so forth. But Mr. Justice GRANTHAM, 
being invited to do so, went into the merits of the fees 
dispute itself, and expressed an opinion that not a few 
of these fees were illegal——Ho.mgs, the signalman 
who is alleged to have caused the Thirsk collision, was 
committed for trial on Monday, with profuse apologies 
from the Public Prosecutor that he was only acting 
“ under a sense of absolute obligation.” This is nine- 
teenth century with a vengeance. It would be in- 
teresting to know whether the Public Prosecutor is 
frequently guided by anything else, or whether he 
supposes himself to exist for the purpose of under- 
taking prosecutions according to his taste and fancy. 
——Dr. Barnarpo, in one of the ramifications of that 
GossaGE case which is becoming a fair second to 
JARNDYCE and JARNDYCE, was fined 25/. and costs for 
contempt of court.——At Bow Street, on Tuesday, a 
summons was obtained by the Treasury against a paper 
which had advertised one of the now popular “ word 
competitions.”——On Thursday the Queen’s Bench 
Division (the Lorp Cater Justice and Mr. Justice 
SMITH sitting) refused to interfere with the extradition 
order made in the case of Francois, the alleged accom- 
plice of Ravacnot. In the Police Courts a curious 
difficulty arose. The pugilist MITCHELL, who was 
sentenced some time ago to two months’ imprisonment 
for assault, and appealed, wished to abandon his appeal 
and take his two months; but Sir Jonn BripGE was 
doubtful whether he could be accommodated. 


Wreck The detailed finding of the Hongkong Court 
Inquiries. of Inquiry on the loss of the Bokhara 
amounts to little more than an expression of opinion, 
the evidence before the Court, owing to the extent of 
the disaster, being scanty and not expers. The Court 
thought there had been an error of judgment on the 
Captain’s part in keeping the ship too close to one side 
of the Channel, but acquitted both him and the other 
dead officers of “ wrongful act or default.” The Howe 
Court-martial began on Tuesday. Most of the evidence 
was concerned with highly technical details of steering, 
&ec., but inaccuracies in the charts, sufficient to have 
caused any such disaster, were alleged, and strong testi- 
mony given in support. Next day—after not merely 
Captain Hastincs and his navigating officer, Com- 
mander Dickson, but also Admiral Farrrax (who was 
not formally under trial), had made their statements, the 
Captain in particular with excellent judgment and taste 
—the Court formally and fully acquitted the accused, 
thus saddling the charts with the blame. But who is 
to blame for the charts? We have an Admiralty which 
spends a great many more millions a year than any 
other Great Power spends on its navy. And then its 
Hydrographical Department lets the charts of the great 


naval harbours of the world remain uncorrected for a_ 


century, while its Salvage Department modestly con- 
tents itself with non-existence, and the delegation of 
its duties to foreign tradesmen. 

PoorLaw At the beginning of this week it was 

G announced, with seven times seven blasts 
of trumpet, that Mr. FowLer, by an order in Council, 
had reduced the qualification of guardians of the poor 
from a scale varying from 4ol. to about 1ol., to a 
uniform 5/. Tories and Unionists were invited by the 
trumpeters to declare Mr. FowLER guilty of unconsti- 
tutional action, to protest, to howl, and so forth. For 
our part we decline these invitations. If, as we pre- 
sume, Mr. FowLer has acted within his legitimate rights, 
well and good. If he has not, Parliament will soon 
find it out. To be sure, this kind of extra-Parliament- 
ary ukase does not look as if Gladstonians were very 
sure of their majority ; but that is their business, and 
no doubt they know it best. As for the result of the 


ing the best informed persons seem to have very 
little idea. The intention—a fresh transference of 
government to the unfittest—is of course obvious 
enough; but whether that intention will meet with 
success is quite another thing. 


The Manchester November Handicap, which 

Racing even now is about the last considerable flat 

race of the year, was run last Saturday by a good field, 

including Buccaneer, Ragimunde, Lauriscope, and 

other horses of note. It fell, however, to Sir Jonn 

THourssyY’s light-weighted Paddy, the favourite, Mr. 
PAnson’s Newcourt coming second. 


The London The London County Council has been very, 
County Council. jf not very usefully, busy this week, not 
with its business, but with assuring itself that it ought 
to be allowed to tax ground values and to “ unify 
* London.” And to throw the small oasis of the well- 
governed City into the same desert as the ill-governed 
county is, no doubt, “ unification” of a sort. 


Last Saturday was distinguished by dis- 

astrous fires in different parts of the 
kingdom. The Lincoln Theatre Royal, one of the now 
rare old country theatres, was burnt down; damage to 
the extent, it was said, of not much less than a quarter 
of a million was done at a great draper’s shop in Edin- 
burgh ; and there was another mighty blaze in the 
London Docks. The Birmingham Cattle Show opened 
on the same day.——On Tuesday Mr. LEFEVRE 
had before him once more, and treated not without 
wisdom, that old and not unnatural, but perhaps 
scarcely modest, request for the “earlier opening of 
“ Kew Gardens,” which, being translated into fact, is a 
request for the supplying of houses in the immediate 
neighbourhood with a very delightful and comparatively 
private “square garden” on a very large scale, at the 
national expense, and to the detriment of the special 
objects for which the Gardens are kept up.-——A Pem- 
brokeshire deputation waited on Sir CHARLES TUPPER 
to urge the claims of Milford Haven, the Cinderella of 
English harbours, upon the Canadian Government.—— 
The long-talked-of torchlight procession of the un- 
employed came off on Thursday night, and was a 
complete fiasco. Not more than a few hundred 
persons assembled ; the City Police, forbidding their 
torches, escorted them with extreme politeness to 
Temple Bar, where the Metropolitan Police received 
and broke them up, so that as a body they never got to 


Trafalgar Square at all. 
Cardinal LAvIGERIE, whose name has been 
beta frequent in the papers of late years, died 
last week. We have no doubt that the Cardinal was 
perfectly sincere in his anti-slave-trade agitation, and 
in his recent conversion from Royalism to Republican- 
ism. The latter, however, lent some colour to the 
scoffers at a certain “transaction” between the Re- 
public and the Church. “The Republic,” say they, 
** persecutes the Church ruthlessly at home, and only 
“ just stops short of propagating atheism ; but abroad, 
“as the missionaries are useful politically, they are 
“ tolerated, and even petted, and forgive their home 
“ persecutors.” After all, this is Christian conduct. 
Dr. Hort, Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity at 
Cambridge, was one of the chief authorities on the Text 
of the New Testament, and M. PrerrRe GaALLAND, 
Director of the Gobelins, perhaps the first authority in 
European art as applied to house decoration. 


an There have a this week two notable 
Books, & books of verse—the late Lord Lyon's 
King Poppy (Lonemans), a very pretty volume with 
a frontispiece and title- by Mr. Burne Jongs, 
who has not been common in the front of books, and 
containing a very original and delightful fantasy piece, 
half ideal, half satirical ; and a translation, also hand- 
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some (MACMILLAN), by Mr. C. L, SHapwELt, of the 
greater part of Dante's Purgatory into the stanza of 
MakVELL’s “ Horatian Ode ”—an “ experiment,” as Mr. 
SHaDWELL himself calls it, and a bold one. 


FRANCE. 


HE French crisis has developed with rapidity, but 

on perfectly normal lines. In less than a week 

it has grown into an open and semi-revolutionary con- 
flict between the Chamber: of Deputies and the Law 
Courts. The Committee appointed to inquire into the 
truth of M. DELanaye’s sweeping charges began at once 
to endeavour to exercise powers to which it has no 
right. The Ministry, frightened, apparently, at the 
eagerness of the Committee to obtain possession of, 
and to exercise the powers of, a Committee of Public 
Safety, succeeded in defeating a proposal to confer 
judicial authority upon it by an Act. At the same 
time the Cabinet, in the hope perhaps of soothing 
the Committee, promised that the Procureur-Général 
should communicate to it the evidence collected 
by the investigating magistrate, which forms the 
materials of the State lawyers’ brief in the coming 
trial of the Panama Directors. This compromise 


has proved displeasing alike to the Chamber and the |, 


Parquet. French lawyers are not more pleased by 
the intrusion of amateurs into their preserves than 
those of other countries. Nor are their professional 
pride and their sense of the mischief certain to be 
caused by “confusion of the two powers” less keen, 
But before the Parquet, though it has been prompt, 
could make its protest, the Chamber has shown 
itself equally ill pleased with the half-measures of the 
Ministry. The Deputies have persuaded themselves 
that an attempt was being made to keep the pro- 
mise of thorough investigation to the ear and break 
it to the hope. A pretext was soon found for bring- 
ing this suspicion to the test. The Committee 
demanded that the body of M. pe Retnacu should be 
exhumed, and an autopsy held to prove whether 
he did or did not die by poison. It was resisted by 
M. Ricarp on behalf of the Cabinet, on strictly and, 
it must be confessed, somewhat pedantically legal 
grounds. M. Brisson, the Chairman of the Investigating 
Committee, whose reappearance is one of the most 
evrious features of the crisis, undoubtedly expressed 
the sense of the Deputies when he said that the law was 
being ransacked in search of technical excuses for 
limiting the inquiry. An overwhelming majority has 
swept the Ministry away. The Committee, not un- 
n turally elated by the manifest favour of the Chamber, 
his begun to act as if it were actually endowed 
w rh the powers it desires to possess. It has been im- 
m «diately met by the opposition of the insulted judi- 
ci:l authorities. There is every prospect of an open 
ccuflict between the Chamber, in an almost revolu- 
ti vary frame of mind, and the Courts of Law, indignant 
at what they consider unjustifiable interference with 
th ir functions, and animated in their defence of sound 
'nciples by injured professional feelings. 

Che situation is one which has often occurred in 
F ench. history before. The Law Courts are now re- 
si ting the Chamber of Deputies much as the Par- 
le nent of Paris resisted the King. Under the 
 marchy a solution was found by exiling the Par- 
lk vent to dull vincial towns, by holding a 
“‘ bed of justice,” or, in the last. resort, by threaten- 
ing the formation of new Courts which would take 
a .y the business of the privileged College of Justice. 
di the present case, if M. Carnot is prepared to act 
h: «rtily with the Deputies, a solution may be found in 
t) wholesale dismissal of recalcitrant legal officials. A 
le =,,evere measure would be the passing of an Act to 


endow the Committee with judicial powers. Either 
course would have a distinct revolutionary flavour; but 
for a hundred years past there have been no means of 


finding an exit from difficult positions in France which 


did not more or less smack of revolution. It has, ever 
since the Great Revolution, been impossible for French- 
men to realize that it is better to tolerate the suppres- 
sion of a scandal or the escape of a wrong-doer than 
to take measures which must permanently weaken the 
authority of the Law Courts and the stability of the 
Government. This has been the case when it might . 
plausibly be argued that the motives for the revolu- 
tionary measure were love of righteousness and hatred 
of iniquity. It has been still more frequently the case ~ 
when the motives were love of exercising power and the 
hope of injuring opponents. All four motives may be 
traced at present working in such force that they may 
well dictate violent measures before long. The Chamber 
has been blamed, with perhaps undue severity, for insist- 
ing on an autopsy of Baron DE ReinacH. It is an 
unsavoury demand, no doubt ; but the circumstances of 
his death were in the last degree suspicious, and there 
are signs that an attempt to suppress the truth may 
have been made. He was buried with almost unseemly 
haste, and the official certificate of the cause of death is 
a document which does not deserve to inspire con- 
fidence. 


The official doctor who signed it only certifies that 
he was convinced by information of the family that 
the cause of death was apoplexy. We are not sur- 
prised that the Chamber of Deputies attached no 
importance to such a certificate. Then M. Ricarp 
took a line which was sure to cause irritation when he 
informed the Chamber that, as M. died before 
his name was formally included in the indictment, it 
was impossible to order the seizure of his papers. M. 
RicarD may have been animated by a severe regard for 
that letter of the law which cannot often be dis- 
regarded without injury to its spirit; but his language 
had an unfortunate resemblance to those merely 
formal and technical excuses which have been used 
to defeat the ends of justice. M. Louset’s rather 
petulant outcry that government was impossible 
if Ministers were to be dictated to at every turn 
by Deputies, was naturally offensive as coming from 
a man who owed his place to his insignificance. A 
direct vote of want of confidence would have been 
richly deserved by the incompetence of the Cabinet. 
The course taken by the Deputies was to vote against 
the Government in a way which certainly laid the 
majority open to the charge of wishing to see their 
will carried out, whether the measure they recom- 
mended was legal or not. They were, in fact, in that 
frame of mind in which Frenchmen are ready for 
sweeping and revolutionary measures. 


The disappearance of M. Louset’s Cabinet will do 
nothing to soothe the exasperation ofthe Deputies’ nerves. 
It leaves the Chamber and the Government in a situation 
in which even a strong man and well-organized party 
would find it hard to steer a steady course. The con- 
flicting groups of the French Chamber and the small 
men who lead them may well lose their heads. As the 
Panama inquiry goes on it is becoming very clear that 
there was a considerable body of truth at the back of 
M. DELAHAYE’sS sweeping charges. Nothing was ob- 
tained from that person; but other witnesses, notably 
M. Prinet, the investigating magistrate, and M. 
THIERRE, the banker, have quoted what does appear 
to be evidence, that vast sums of money did pass from 
the Panama Company to M. pe Rernaca for the pur- 
pose of “advertisement.” Much of it, if not all of ii, 
went in ‘‘ pots of wine” to persons who were likely 
to make themselves useful, and of whom some at least 
were Deputies. The effect of “revelations” of this 
stamp on the Chamber is, of course, to exaggerate its 
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existing anger tenfold, and to make it more resolute 
than ever to get at the truth and punish delinquents. 
It knows how suspicious France is of its legislators, and 
how ready it is to allow them to be swept away by any 
broom which happens to turn up at the right moment. 
So the Committee is well disposed, if it were only from 
a terrified desire to clear its character, for a policy of 
thorough. Animated by the support of the Chamber, 
it has entered on a conflict with the magistracy which 
has very properly reminded the politicians that the 
defence in all forms of trial must be considered to have 
some rights. There is no prospect that any effec- 
tive moderating influence will be exercised by its 
chairman, M. Brisson, or by the Presipent. M. 
Brisson, who has come to the front again after years 
of obscurity, is an “austere” Radical of the French 
serious type—that is to say, a man of much real and 
some pharisaical probity, with a passion for “ logical 
“and consistent solutions.” He is understood to 
believe that a drastic inquiry will damage the re- 
actionary parties, and incidentally injure the influence 
of certain political ladies, which is offensive to his 
austerity. The weakness of Frenchmen in “society” 
and out of it for little speculations, even when they 
have a flavour of “ tripotage,” makes it quite probable 
that some of the persons whom M. Brisson dislikes 
have had a finger in the Panama Canal pie. The hope 
of punishing them will strengthen his zeal, and as 
M. Carnor is a man of the same stamp, the influence 
of both will be thrown on the side of the Committee. 


LESSONS FROM SOUTH MEATH. 


HERE are many useful and, to Unionists, agree- 
able lessons to be learnt from the South Meath 
election. The first and simplest of these, of course, is 
that the alliance of the Anti-Parnellite Nationalists 
with the Irish priesthood is a compact of exactly that 


nature that Unionists have always represented it to be, . 


and operating after precisely that fashion that they 
had always contended that it would. Gladstonians, 
whether believing what they said or not—perhaps 
some of the more foolish of them did—were accus- 
tomed by turns to dispute both these propositions. 
Sometimes they would pooh-pooh the apprehension 
even of attempts on the part of the priesthood—at 
least, on any large scale—to intimidate the voter; at 
other times, and when the solicitude of the clergy for the 
statutory privileges of the illiterate voter became too 
conspicuous, they would argue that, though the priest 
might have all the will to intimidate, he no longer 
had the power; that the Irish elector, in short, had 
become much too enlightened and independent a 
person to allow his ghostly adviser to intimidate him. 
In the desperation of advocacy the Gladstonian was 
heard to describe the peasant of Ireland as almost an 
esprit fort—an emancipated person with all the most 
fashionable doubts about everything. This, of course, 
was absurd ; but many even of those most sensible of 
its absurdity can hardly have been quite prepared for 
the real truth of matters as it has been brought out by 
the election judges at Trim. Whether as proving the 
lengths to which Catholic bishops and pastors are pre- 
pared to go in the way of spiritual coercion, or as 
showing how far their flocks are capable of being 

ged at their heels, the judgment of Mr. Justice 
O'BRIEN and Mr. Justice ANDREWS, and the evidence 
on which it was based, form as instructive a study as 
the careless or ill-informed Englishman could possibly 


require. 


Apart, however, from its illustrations of the cha- 


racter and methods of Mr. GLADSsTONE’s clerical allies 


and their unfortunate victims in Ireland, the contest 


in South Meath has a didactic value of a broader 


kind. Its significance resides not oily in the reproach 
which it casts on a cause supported by such adherents, ° 
but in its exposure of the fundamental fallacy and folly 
‘of the political theory in which that cause is embodied. 
For the moment this array of shepherds and their harried 
sheep happens to form a division of Mr. G@LADSTONE’S 
party followers ; and the association is quite legitimately 
employed by his adversaries to discredit him. But if 
the chances of politics had enlisted this precious 
contingent of despotism and ignorance on the other 
side, the refutation of the Home Ruler would be equally 
complete. For the main strength of the case with the 
half-educa*ed English elector who is caught by plati- 
tudes about “ political justice,” “ political equality,” 
and so forth, reposes upon the assumption that an Irish 
and an English elector are much the same sort of crea- 
ture; the one, on the whole, as fit for self-government 
as the other. How ludicrously false this assumption 
is even the most superficial of these theorists can now - 
see for himself. To read the evidence in the South 
Meath case is almost to feel as though one had been 
ante-dated to another century, or transported to 
another world. The priest who intimidates from 
the very confessional, and the unhappy wretch who 
testifies to the outrage while trembling to relate it, 
are figures which seem to belong to a different age 
or a different hemisphere from ours. Yet it is men 
like these by whom an Irish Home Rule Parliament 
would have to be elected, and by whom, or rather by 
the masters among them, with their slaves at heel, 
that the action of that Parliament would be controlled. 


‘| If it is said that the logical conclusion from this is that 


Ireland should be disfranchised altogether, the answer 
is that, while that no doubt is the logical conclusion, 
the practical excuse for evading it is that, as a unit in 
the total representation of the United Kingdom, an 
electorate of this description can do comparatively little 
mischief. The responsibility for the degradation of 
Parliamentary government would lie with those who 
are for making such an electorate self-governing and 
supreme, 


MR. RHODES’S TELEGRAPH WIRES. 


i hee was a very considerable amount of what in 
a different English colony from that which 
Mr. Ceci. Ropes adorns is called “ blowing” in Mr. 
Ruopes’s speech at the British South Africa meeting 
on Tuesday. The audience at the Cannon Street 
Hotel were privileged to listen also to the Duke of 
ABERCORN and to the Duke of Fire; but these dis- 
tinguished persons chiefly contented themselves with 
eulogizing “their colleague, Mr. Raopes,” and say- 
ing ditto beforehand to everything that their colleague 
Mr. Rsopes had to say. It would have been treason 
to their confidence in him if Mr. Raopres had not 
shown équal confidence in himself; and to do him 
justice there was no taint of such treason in bis 
speech. He gave a glowing account of what he had 
done ; and a more glowing account of what he would 
do. He would make a telegraph line to. Uganda; 
he would “deal with” the Manpr (he meant the 
Kuauira); over Africa generally would he cast out his 
shoe. If the Government would help him, well—if 
not, he would “go and do it himself.” Seul il ferait 
le bonhewr de son peuple. In this strain, with plea- 
sant tossing about of thousands and millions now and 
then, with casual remarks as to the extreme insignifi- 
cance of such questions as Home Rule, with agreeable 
descriptions of the happiness of LoBenGuLa over his 
hundred sovereigns every month, did he speak. He 
even told candid anecdotes, interesting to a personal 
‘age, of his having personally asked General GORDON 


whether he really refused the Chinese roomful of gold, 
‘and on that officer returning, “Yes. What wou'd 
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“you have done?” having replied “Taken it; and 
“ three more if I could have got them.” With such 
pleasant things, we say, did Mr. Ruopes beguile the 
time and chequer the dreams of empire with which he 
fed his faithful flock. 

We would not be understood as hinting, by anything 
in the tone of this summary, distrust or doubt of Mr. 
Ruopes. The taste of his address may leave something 
to desire; his bluff frankness in admitting the soft im- 
peachment of being ‘“‘an adventurer” and “a specu- 
“lator” may call up in some minds memories of the 
demeanour of Mr. Brouau, of the firm of BroucH 
& Horr, Turkey merchants, &e., in the City of 
London. But there are two things "about the matter, 
as distinguished from the form, of Mr. RHoDEs’s ad- 
dress which take it far out of the range of fantastic 
dreaming on the one side, and far away from the in- 
genious patter of the “ promoter” on the other. In 
the first place, Mr. Ruopes has actually done almost 
everything that he says he has done, and a great 
deal of what he sketches as his entire scheme. In 
the second place, there is nothing in that scheme 
itself which is in the slightest degree impossible or 
chimerical. It is simply the accomplishment, under 
rather less easy circumstances, and with somewhat 
maimed possibilities, of a scheme which, if English 
Governments had had more enterprise and more faith, 
might have been accomplished ten years ago. That 
time was when the changes in South Africa consequent 
on the Zulu wars had thrown the interior open to 
longing European eyes ; when the discoveries of CAMERON 
and STANLEY, following on those of LivinasTonE, had 
for the first time made Central African geography 
tolerably plain; when neither Congo Free State nor 
German sphere was in the way; and when the occu- 
pation of Egypt, following on all these things, had 
given us a standing point and an inducement at 
the other end of Africa. Mr. Ruopes’s Cape Town- 
Alexandria telegraph and railway, with all that it 
implies, were then actually urged in slightly altered 
forms on the Governments of the day by persons 
who looked a little further ahead than to next quarter- 
day, or even next general election. But what they 
dreamt Mr. Raopes has to no small extent done; 
and he is now, it appears, dreaming the rest of their 
dream. We wish him as success with it as in 
the past. And we wish it for one special reason—that 
the larger the enterprise or group of enterprises of 
British colonization in Africa, the less danger there 
is of the perversion of it by a spurious local and particu- 
larist patriotism. So long as the chief initiative rests 
with and appears to be bound up with the interests of 
a highly respectable and energetic, but rather peculiarly 
constituted, community like the Cape Colony there is 
some such dan The wider the scheme the less 
danger of its forces gravitating to a merely local centre. 
As to the imputations which are made in some quarters 
on the financial side of the Company’s undertaking, 
that does not appear to us to be a matter of public 
interest at all. It is of the highest importance to 
people who wish to invest their money, no doubt, but 
not of much to any others. Moreover, in the present 
position of the enterprise, it seems extremely unlikely 
that, whether the Company establishes itself as a divi- 
dend-paying concern or not, its affairs will come to a 
breakdown at any rate before, by immigration and 
occupation, such a hold is taken of Zambesian territory 
that, come what may, the Empire will be unable to let 
goof it. That is the point of interest; and, being 
pretty well satisfied on that, we can wish the Company 
itself good luck, and give it hearty thanks for having 
done what it has done and is doing. | : 


THE TWO COMMISSIONS, 


cannot help wondering what is Mr. Morury’s 
present attitude towards that child of his poli- 
tical loins, the Evicted Tenants Commission. Is he 
proud of it, or disgusted with it? Does he watch its 
developments with paternal complacency, or is he sorry 
he ever begot it? The learned President of the Com- 
mission is, as we observed last week, going slower, and 
his evolutions at this moderated pace are undoubtedly 
of a more staid and judicial character than they were 
at first. But, on the other hand, if the public displays 
of this body have ceased to scandalize, their private 
procedure—if we may so describe their correspond- 
ence—is beginning to excite alarm on its own account. 
In the first place they have contrived to “give them- 
“ selves away” to Lord CLANRICARDE—in itself, and for 
obvious reasons, a very remarkable feat; and next 
they have managed to embroil themselves with the 
Land Purchase Commissioners on a point which, ex- 
cept for purposes the reverse of creditable to them- 
selves and their inquiry, it could not be wortln 
their while to dispute. The rebuke which they courted 
and received at the hands of Lord CLANRICARDE it was 
sheer fatuity to provoke. Their extraordinary offer to- 
Mr. TENER, Lord CLANRICARDE’s agent, to make arrange- 
ments, if he should desire it, for the reception of his 
evidence, and that of any witnesses he might call, 
“‘ without the presence of the reporters,” may have 
been made in good faith, and with a view, as Sir JAMES 
MaTHEw has since stated, to the protection of the 
* planters.” But what about its discretion when it 
enables the incriminated landlord to reply in these 
terms ?—“ At the opening of your proceedings my 
“ agent and counsel attended. My counsel claimed by 
* cross-examination at once and publicly to test the 
“ value of statements adverse to me. The Commis- 
*‘ sioners refused permission, but did permit that: 
“evidence to go forth to the public uncontradicted ; 
“and they now suggest that my rebutting evidence 
** shall be given in private.” 

The complication with the Land Purchase Com- 
missioners is of a less simple nature, and needs, perhaps, 
a little more light to be thrown on it before it will be- 
possible to determine what precisely it is that Sir 
JaMES MaTHew and his (surviving) colleagues are 
driving at. But thus much, at any rate, is clear, that 
the Evicted Tenants Commission decline to give the 
Land Purchase Commissioners those assurances of re- 
spect for their confidences which the latter have asked 
for as a condition of furnishing the former body with 
confidential copies of “the general reports made by 
“their valuers, and excerpts from their reports on 
“‘ individual cases where advances had been made to- 
“‘ purchasers who had become tenants of evicted hold- 
“ ings, together with copies of the contracts in these 
cases.” The Land Purchase Commissioners, while 
declaring their willingness to place these documents 
at the disposal of the Evicted Tenants Commission, 
stipulate only that “ such reports shall not be commu- 
“ nicated to the Press, or published or referred to in 
“any report or appendix to a report made by the 
** Commission,” and that they shall not be used for 
the purpose of examination of any witnesses whom the 
Commission might call. To this stipulation, repeatedly 
submitted tothem, the Commission, partly by silence and 
partly by evasions, have made it pretty clear that they 
do not intend to accede. Which of the privileges above 
specified they particularly cling to does not appear ; 
but, judging from the manner in which they have dealt 
with the Irish landlords, we should i e that it was. 
the privilege of communicating to the press day by day 
such selections from the aforesaid documents as might 
tend to create the greatest amount of prejudice against 
those persons whom they were specially commissioned 
to victimize. That the Land Purchase Commissioners— 
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— 


who were not appointed to victimize anybody—should: 


object to the use of their archives for this purpose is 
not only natural but becoming ; and the coneluding sen- 
tence of their last letter conveys a dignified rebuke of 
Mr. Mortey’s Board of Inquisitors, which ought to 
make a certain stickler for “the legalities” feel a little 
uncomfortable. It had appeared to them, they say, that 
the Evicted Tenants Commission, with a full statement 
before them of the particulars of the concluded sales, 
“ would of course assume that the advances made by the 
“Trish Land Commissioners in the exercise of their 
“‘power under the Land Purchase Act had only been 
“made to bond fide tenants.” So we should have 
thought ourselves; and we should have further 
thought that, if the mode of exercising these powers 
requires investigation at all, it should in common 
decency be investigated by the legislative body that 
conferred them. But the original—let us say, eccen- 
tricity of putting an English judge to preside over a 
packed committee of Nationalist partisans might have 
prepared us well enough, perhaps, for the minor mon- 
strosity of setting on this irresponsible body—a mere 
breath of the Executive, here to-day and gone to- 
morrow—to overhaul the acts done by a statutory 
Commission in the regular exercise of powers deliber- 
ately vested in it by the Legislature. 


THE L. C. C. 


T is, perhaps, early to conclude that there are signs 
of an amendment of life in the London County 


Council. And yet, when Mr. FLeminc WILLIaMs re-. 


bukes his fellow-Progressists for disregarding the 
elementary principles of justice, and is rebuked for 
dividing the party, and when Mr, ARTHUR ARNOLD is 
found looking at the facts in a quite sane and reason- 
able manner, it is pardonable to hope that the County 
Council will not for ever follow the example of the Muni- 
cipal Council of Paris. This body has long refused to 
vote money for an increase of the police, because it is not 
allowed what it considers a proper measure of “ auto- 
“nomy.” The London County Council has found an 
equivalent for this obstinate folly in a refusal to take 
necessary work in hand until it is allowed to raise 
money in some fashion which it hopes will prove 
onerous to the landlord, and also escape the observation 
of the occupier. It has not yet given up this attitude ; 
but, as we have said, some of the members of the majo- 
rity are beginning to have doubts. They have not yet, 
as far as we know, begun to question the right of the 
Council to hang up necessary work, or the wisdom 
of exercising the right, if it exists. But they have 
conceived, and have openly expressed doubts as to 
the meaning of that blessed phrase, ‘‘ Taxation of ground 
values.” 

Mr. Stuart’s amendment, to begin with, was rather 
touching. It contained such a candid, though mani- 
festly unintentional, confession that the Council is 
jonging to be extricated by Parliament from an 
unpleasant . It has set out to make London a 
paradise for the Trade-Union working-man, and finds 
the process a very costly one. Money must be got, but 
to get it in the one way open at the present moment 
to the Council—namely, by the imposition of more 
rates—might have disastrous consequences for the 
majority. The apathy of the London ratepayer is 
great, but it is probably not boundless. At least, it is 
safer to suppose that it is not. Obviously, then, all 
that remains is “to rob some third person.” The 
powers of the London County Council being limited, it 
must needs go to Parliament for help. Mr. Stuart, 
M.P., put the tender wishes of the Council with an 
almost touching candour. “In the opinion of the 
Council”—so ran his formula—‘ the most exqui- 
“ table method of securing this relief” (e.g. the relief 


of the ratepayer from the burden the London County 
Council dare not lay on him) “is by the taxation of 


-“ the ground values of London; and it is urgent and 


“ necessary to take immediate action to that end in 
“ the next Session of Parliament, and, subject to the 


“ultimate settlement of this question, some imme- 


* diate relief might be obtained by an interim special 
“rate on ground values, rent duty, or municipal 
* death duty.” Mr. Stuart does not explain how the 
* interim special rate” is to be imposed, or what is to 
be considered to be the proper length of an interim. 
Although Mr. Stuart has now been a member of 
Parliament for some time, he has retained a wonder 


‘fully strong confidence in the possibility of getting 


contentious measures through the House. To be sure, 
Mr. Stuart may think that an interim duty is some- 
thing like ship-money, an impost which can be levied 
by prerogative. A little investigation of history will, 
we think, show even Mr. Stuart that this is a mistake. 

But it is not to be wondered at that Mr. Sruarr has 
not defined his alternative for taxation of ground 
values, seeing that neither he nor any of his party 
have defined that quack nostrum itself. By far the 
most amusing passage of the debate was that in which 
Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD absolutely made this cruel criti- 
cism, and drove it home with severity. His quotation 
of the case of that house which stands on land belong- 
ing to the Duke of WESTMINSTER was little better—all 
things considered—than perfidious. Here is a house 
in Belgrave Square standing on a piece of ground 
which was let by the Duke of WestTMrNsTER’s family 
on a long lease. Much of the lease is yet to 
run, ‘Till it is exhausted the Duke only receives 9/. 
a year, which is far below the present market 
value of the ground. The leaseholder can sell the 
remains of his lease, if he likes, and reap the whole 
benefit of the increased value of the ground. Now, in 
this case, who would pay the tax on ground value? If 
the DUKE is to pay tax only on what he receives, it 
will be little enough. The suggestion that he should 
pay on what is really in the hands of the leaseholder, 
and therefore on what the tenant benefits by, is one 
which it would tax the bigotry of Mr. Stuart to make 
to the House of Commons. Of course there is nothing 
in all this, or in any part of Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD’s 
speech, which is new, or has not been often pointed out, 
But it is interesting to hear it from him, and in 
these circumstances. Mr. ARNOLD did not produce 
much, or indeed any, immediate visible effect. The 
majority thought him sufficiently answered by Mr. BEN 
TILLETT’s deliciously pompous declaration that these 
details were tiresome, and that what was wanted was 
something large and statesmanlike. Still one may 
hope that the leaven will work, and that, after a time, 
it will begin to dawn on the mind of the majority of 
the County Council that ignorance of the facts and in- 
difference to them may become young democrats on 
the stump, but are bad qualifications for the production 
of statesmanlike measures. 


LORDS-IN-WAITING, 


IR LYON PLAYFAIR, who was surprised by @ 
rage in America, arrives in England to find 
himself, in addition to being a Lord Temporal of Par- 
liament, a Lord-in-Waiting on the QuEEN. We do not 
suppose that Sir Lyon PLAYFAIR—we are anxious to 
observe the fitness of time in speaking of him as yet 
in his condition of a commoner—was made a peer 
without account being taken of his personal feeli 
He was not, so to speak, compulsorily vaccinated. e 
fate with which CHaRLes Lamp threatened GEORGE 
Dyer was not his, though there would be nothing now 
very extraordinary in GEORGE Dyer being made a 
lord; nor would he have any reason to be alarmed at 
the prospect. The gracious intention of the QUEEN 
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was no doubt “cabled” to Sir Lyon, and his answer, 

bly, was “cabled” back to Downing Street. 
Tt is interestin to reflect that Sir Lyon PLayrair 
became Lord yFaiR on American soil. The 
transformation was effected in the United States, 
and under the very eyes of its enlightened citizens. 
Sir Lyon went to bed in America a knight and got 
up a lord; the great Republic entertained a nascent 
peer of the realm unawares—a great encouragement of 
the virtue of hospitality. Whether any considerable 
difference was noticed by observant interviewers be- 
tween Sir Lyon PLayrair and Lord PLayrair, whether 
a glory encircled the peer which was less conspicuously 
observable in the knight, we on this side of the water 
are not yet informed. We wait advices. 


Lord Piayrair’s — we have now arrived at the 
historical moment in which we can give him his 
title—Lord Piayratr’s appointment to be a Lord-in- 
Waiting to the QuEEN has excited some little sur- 
prise. We do not know why it should do so, after 
the nomination of Lord Acton. Lords-in- Waiting 
are, indeed, looking up. The office will presently 
confer more distinction on its incumbents than a 
seat in the Cabinet, if Mr. GLADSTONE continues to 
make his selections for both on the principles which 
he has exemplified in forming his present Administra- 
tion. The Lords-in- Waiting are—supposing the scholar- 
ship of Lord Acton and the scientific attainments of 
Lord PLayrair distributed equally among their four or 
five colleagues—an abler and more learned body than 
the Cabinet. The average Lord-in-Waiting at whom 
we thus arrive is certainly a better man than the 
average Cabinet Minister. If composite photographs 
were taken which should give the typical Lord-in- 
Waiting on the one side, and the typical Cabinet 
Minister (Gladstonian Administration No. 4) on the 
other, the portrait of the Lord-in- Waiting would probably 
indicate moral and intellectual qualities as much above 
those of the typical Cabinet Minister as the portrait 
of Hamuet, King of Denmark, showed over that of 
Ciaupius, King of Denmark. We do not disparage 
the literary abilities of Mr. Jonn Morey and Mr. 
Bryce. We admit freely the omnisciolism of Mr. 
GuapsTonE. But, if there isa Mr. Mor ey in the 
‘Cabinet, there is also a Mr. ARNOLD Mortey. Side by 
side with Mr. Bryce there is Mr. MUNDELLA, who was 
formerly Minister of Education, much onthe principle on 
which First Lords of the Admiralty are appointed who 
were never at sea. The learning and capacity of Mr. 
‘GLapstoneE, Mr. Joun Morey, Mr. Bryce, and one or 
two others, distributed over seventeen Cabinet Minis- 
ters, would give a much smaller share to each than 

that with which the learning of Lord Acton and Lord 
Piayrair, divided equally among their colleagues, 
would endow every Lord-in-Waiting. 

What the functions of Lords-in-Waiting are is one 
of those mysteries of the Household which ought not 
to be proclaimed upon the housetop. We know that 
they succeed each other in attendance; each lord, 
with his accompanying groom, being in waiting for 
@ certain term of each year, and then returning 
to the common light of day, like an ordinary human 
being. No doubt they are useful as well as dignified. 
They also serve who only stand and wait. Frequently 
the appointment is given to young politicians who are 
on their promotion. A Lord-in-Waiting is often a lord 
in expectation of something better. Everything 
comes, as Lord BEACONSFIELD was fond of repeating, to 
him who can wait—that is to say, who knows how to 
lie in wait. Two or three and twenty years ago Mr. 
GLADSTONE devised a plan (Gladstonian Administration 
No. 1) for utilizing Lords-in- Waiting by attaching them, 
while out of waiting, to political departments not 
otherwise represented in the Lords, of which they 
became the spokesmen in that House. Perhaps Lord 


PLayFalR, who has been Postmaster-General, may be 
told off to act as a sort of unofficial subordinate to Mr. 
ARNOLD Morey; while Lord AcToN may be deputed 
to represent Mr. MUNDELLA, or some other superior 
statesman, as well as his abilities allow. 


THE UNEMPLOYED. 


F it would be foolish to take the word of Tower 
Hill orators and others of their trade for the 
amount of distress prevailing in London at this 
moment from the deficiency of the demand for labour, 
it would, on the other hand, no doubt be unjust to 
assume that there is no more than the normal number 
of men standing idle. Should such an assumption 
become prevalent, it will, of course, be the Tower Hill 
orators and their like whom the unemployed have to 
thank for it. The industry of these gentlemen is one 
of so transparently intelligible a character—indeed, they 
have now taken to advertising it with so frank a 
naiveté, by describing themselves as “ paid organizers ” 
—that people are apt to believe that they imagine 
the calamity from which they profit. This, however, 
is not entirely so, The adversity of genuine werkmen 


‘| is, it is true, their opportunity; and, though they 


no doubt magnify the one in the utilization of the 
other, they do require some reality to work upon. 
They remain without employment themselves unti) 
some number of the bond fide workers are unfor- 
tunate enough to lose theirs, and, in fact, it is not 
till then, probably, that they can succeed in collecting 
an audience. No doubt, when that is once collected, 
it swells rapidly enough; and to be “unemployed” 
soon becomes a business of itself. Hence the absolute 
untrustworthiness of their apparent numbers. We 
may know, as we said at the outset, by the successful 
activity of these spouters that distress exists; but how 
much of it may prevail is rendered progresssively more 
and more difficult of ascertainment. As soon as idle- 
ness becomes an industry, and often a particularly pro- 
fitable industry, it naturally becomes hard to determine 
how much of it is voluntary and how much enforced. 


Still, there are some authorities on the subject upon 
whom we may, perhaps, place reliance; and one of 
these should certainly be Mr. Joun Burns, who is 
assuredly liable to no temptation to understate the 
case, and who at the same time is possibly restrained 
by a sense of his responsibility as County Councillor, 
of which he shows himself fully conscious in his article 
on the Labour Question in the current number of the 
Nineteenth Century, from any gross exaggeration of it. 
Upon Mr. Burns’s éstimate, then, we are glad to see 
that the distress, though real, is certainly not so severe 
as in some quarters it has been represented. If it is 
worse by more than half than it was last year, it has 
been exceeded in nearly that proportion during the 
last six years. Thus, according to Mr. Burns, while the 
numbers of men out of work in 1892 amounted to 
a little over 7 per cent. as against a little under 5 per 
cent. in the previous year, it touched 10 per cent. in 
1886; and even in the following year, when a consider- 
able improvement took place, it was still nearly 1 per 
cent. over that of the present year. In 1889 it was at 
its minimum of one and a small fraction per cent., and 
every year since then it has continued to increase till 
it has reached its present figure of 7. We agree with 
Mr. Burns that “this is bad enough, and shows a 
“ progressive decline of prosperity”; but we may 
ask if it justifies some of the heroic remedies which 
he proposes in the article in question, and which 
include the establishment of a completely equipped 
Labour Bureau “ in every district council or vestry 
“area,” the organization of. relief works, and the 
uriversil and compulsory limitation of the hours of 
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labour, the ‘“‘ emancipation ” of industry, and other little 
matters of the same kind. Mr. Burns observes that the 
“ gentleman who gets up to look for work at midday, 
“and prays that he may not find it, is undeserving of 
“pity”; and with praiseworthy candour he admits 
that he has “seen the most genuine and honest men 
“at meetings mixed up with the laziest and most 
“‘ drunken scoundrels.” It would surely be desirable to 
know more than we do at present about the proportion 
in which these two classes are represented before 
plunging headlong into Socialistic experiments. 


TENNIS, 1892. 


ae lovers of tennis have to be thankful for few mercies, 

and the autumn meeting of professionals at Man- 
chester over, it is good-bye to serious tennis for six months 
at least. Some might think the winter months not ill 
designed for a game necessarily played under cover; but 
the short light is a drawback not easily overcome, and the 
weeks now upon us are the sole property of the practising 
amateur. Once and again a solitary belated match may be 

layed, as at Oxford the other day, where Latham, giving 
Fifteen and a bisque, met and vanquished his old comrade of 
Queen’s, Stanley Lambert, the new marker in Merton 
Street. But the year is over, and it is a year that has seen 
more than an average amount of good play, which, without 
venturing upon exhaustive analysis after the fashion of the 
sporting press, we may endeavour to review in part. Two 


or three players have done much to raise or strengthen 


their reputations—to wit, Mr. Ernest Crawley (in par- 
ticular), Latham, and our Saunders himself. Mr. Lyttelton 
keeps his place. Cambridge came forth victorious, as usual, 
from the University contests, and poor Oxford was frowned 
upon, again as usual, for her deplorable lack of skill in the 
game. With this for prelude, let us resolve ourselves 
somewhat into detail. 

Queen’s Club was the first to open the small series of 
tournaments. Here is held the po open amateur meet- 
ing in England, and a fair number of entries was made. 
But entries alone will not make a tournament. There is a 
coyness about the tennis-player not to be equalled, so we 
truly think, in any other kind of sportsman in the world. 
First, he will not enter (Oh! because So-and-So can beat 
him, and So-and-So receives fifteen from such a one, and 
such a one wouldn't dream of playing); and, secondly, if 
dragged to the sticking point of paper, he will scratch at the 
first opportunity. Perhaps two or three names of fair 
players are entered ; one day they come to the club and find 
afresh name added, and this they are sure is a greater 
player than they—and so they all scratch. Then yet a 
greater than the last adds his name, and then the lesser 
man scratches ; thus there comes a champion with never a 
match played ; while the gentleman who has the honour to 
scratch last obtains, perhaps, a secondary distinction of the 
“silver” character, and his name is painted up as a hero of 
the year. All which goeth to make a mean and bloodless 
tournament, moral, perhaps, and no doubt informed with 
some logic and necessity. But Queen’s had better luck than 
this now. If Mr. Lyttelton, Mr. Oswald, and Lord Windsor 
could not play, Sir Edward Grey, Mr. Ernest Crawley, 
Mr. Kennedy, Mr. D. D. Pontifex, Mr. Langley, and Mr. 
Miles could and did. Mr. Miles, as the youngest player, 
deserves, yg most credit for entering, and it was 
unlucky that he drew with Mr. Crawley for the first 
round. Mr. Miles plays a very hard, fast game; a kind 
exceedingly apt, under pressure, to go to pieces. He did 
not do very well against Mr. Crawley, but Mr. Crawley is a 
difficult player, and Mr. Miles was clearly nervous. For the 
rest, Mr. Kennedy beat Mr. Langley (a left-handed player, 
very deft and accomplished), and then fell before Mr. Crawley, 
who also beat Mr. Dudley Pontifex. Mr. Pontifex is a 
player to be studied by the beginner. His style is exceed- 
ingly good, very precise, and, if a little slow, still corre- 
spondingly sure. Mr. Pontifex plays with the air of a 
man approaching delicate problems and exacting situations. 
He moves to serve like a billiard-player proceeding toa 
spot-stroke, or a golfer to a difficult put. Hie is an exceed- 
ingly interesting player to watch, and you are only sur- 
prised that one should play so well and yet not reach the 


last inch of accomplishment. With Mr. Pontifex and Mr. 
Kennedy disposed of, Mr. Crawley had but the two title- 
holders to meet, and of these, the second, Lord Windsor, 
scratched. Accordingly Mr. Crawley’s challenge passed to 
Sir Edward Grey, and the result was one of the toughest 
battles of the season. So much have “affairs” engrossed 
the time of Sir Edward Grey of late, that he was expected to 
be not in his best form, and Mr. Crawley started a tolerably 
warm favourite. But the event produced a succession of sur- 

rises, and the dedans was kept crowded for nearly three 

ours. Mr. Crawley would always “go away,” and Sir 
Edward would as regularly “get up.” Every set was five 
games all; the first and third being won by Mr. Crawley, 
and the second by Sir Edward Grey. In the fourth Mr. 
Crawley lost a chance of winning the match with a record 
of thrée sets to one, his score standing once at five games 
to three, forty to fifteen; but he lost the game, and the 
set, and it would be difficult to imagine a more exciting five 
minutes of tennis than while this was being accomplished. 
Finally, Mr. Crawley won the fifth set, and with it the 
match and his first championship. It will be seen that the’ 
winner gained but one game more than the loser, and 
analysis gives 181 strokes to one player and 180 to the 
other! Thus ended the Queen’s tournament with a flourish, 
so to say, of trumpets. 

By the time the tournament at Queen's was finished, 
matches were rife on most Saturdays at Prince’s, and occa- 
sionally at Queen’s, while at Lord’s the two o'clock Tuesday 
matches were beginning. Of these we can of course notice 
but a few. First, as to Mr. Lyttelton. Receiving first 
fifteen, and then fifteen for a bisque, he met Saunders twice, 
and twice was beaten. Twice, too, he met Latham, the 
first time conceding half fifteen for a bisque, when he was 
beaten three sets to love, on the second occasion meeting 
the professional at evens, when Mr. Lyttelton won three sets 
to one. The second of these matches was a considerable sur- 
prise to most of us. Mr. Lyttelton was in no extraordi- 

form; the court was Peter’s favourite east court at 
Queen’s, and himself appeared as fit as at any time. And 
yet, although beating This opponent with plenty in hand, 
and receiving but the most trifling odds a few weeks 
before, he now succeeded in making no headway against 
the “leading amateur.” In other matches Peter suc- 
ceeded rather easily in giving Sir Edward Grey and Mr. 
Crawley half fifteen, while against Fennell, on the same 
terms, he lost at Queen’s anid won at Lord’s. The members’ 
handicap at Prince’s may be mentioned, for in it Sir Edward 
Grey and Mr. Crawley met, and the former wiped off the 
old score at Queen’s by seg | at three sets to love; a 
curious turning of the tables, which most cruelly could not 
be tempted again at Lord’s, as Sir Edward found the duties 
of the General Election paramount to tennis, and retired 
before Mr. Crawley’s challenge for the silver prize. For 
this year, as last year, Mr. Crawley won the Members’ 
“ All-Comers ” Competition at Lord's, and while last year 
an attack of influenza prevented him meeting Sir Edward, 
now there was no Sir Edward to meet the challenger—to 
the regret of Sir Edward, we are sure, as much as of Mr. 
Crawley. In these circumstances there was but one sport- 
ing course for Mr. Crawley to take, and with admirable. 
pluck he lost no time in approaching Mr. Lyttelton with a 
challenge for the gold prize. ‘The match was accord- 
ingly arranged and resulted in the defeat of the chal- 
lenger by three sets to one, Mr. Crawley winning the 
first set, and only narrowly losing the last. The two 
layers are very different in style, Mr. Lyttelton so cool, 
Mr Crawley so keen, Mr. Lyttelton so deliberate, Mr. 
Crawley so quick in his movements. As we have now 
almost done with Mr. Crawley, we would urge upon him a 
greater restraint in play. He sets to work too vigorously, 
and only his remarkable physical strength enables him to 
last to the end of a match. For the rest his strong stroke, 
extremely good even if with a tendency to twist, his service 
a fair drop, and a peculiar and very hard underhand twist 
is excellent return (especially his stop of forced balls whic 
he will return cut), and his judgment, entitle him to a 
high place now, and should give him yet a higher place in 
the future. 

Late in the season one four-handed match was played at 
Prince's, Mr. Lyttelton and Fennell opposing Mr. Crawley 
and Saunders. The art of the four-handed game is said to . 
be gone from England, and indeed to-day it seems familiar 
to nobody. There is an annual four-handed match between 
Oxford and Cambridge, but the tactics then exhibited are 
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usually very crude;‘yet the game was not infrequently 
| at Cambridge years ago. The match at 
was bound to have interest, and proved to be hugely 
amusing, but it was not—as one wiseacre would murmur 
to another—it was not “the game.” Fennell defended the 
eries with astonishing cleverness, and made one pretty 

t off the main wall to the winning-gallery. Mr. 
Crawley was everywhere, now jumping into an opening out 
of the way of his partner’s return, now with back to the 
tambour, ready for anything. Saunders defended the fore- 
hand side of the court and, served well as usual, and Mr. 
Lyttelton, playing back, forced terrifically for the dedans. 
e especially remember one game in which he sent three 
consecutive direct forces, very hard and very low, for the 
dedans, all of which were stopped and returned by Mr. 
Crawley. The game ended with a score of two sets all. 
Individually it was a display of much brilliance, but each 
side lacked the “ corporate style”; and this, with the 
tactics of the game, they are hardly likely to endeavour to 


But the most important match of the season was that 
between Saunders and Latham, which was not decided until 
the players had met three times. Saunders has hitherto 

‘iven Latham half thirty, but the cdds conceded now were 
fifteen and a bisque, and a sum of twenty-five pounds was 
put up by each player. The first part of the match was 
played at Prince’s, where Latham is usually to be seen to 
poor advantage ; but on this occasion he had a different tale 
to tell. He played not only brilliantly, but carefully, 
perhaps a little nervously—for he did not use his bisque as 
subtly as he might, and also at times he served not altogether 
badly. The result of all this was that Saunders had to do 
as much as he knew to win; and whereas last year at the 
longer odds he won at three sets to one, now he only 
won at three sets to two. It was an extremely fine 
match, and was equalled when on the following Saturday 
the players met again at Queen’s. Here Peter played with 
more confidence, but what little art he had in his service 
seven days before was gone now entirely, and his fol- 
lowers were annoyed by seeing him prepare to defend 
longish chases by giving either a round service or the most 
amateurish of side-walls. Only those who know Saunders’s 
deadly treatment of easy balls, and Latham’s wonderful 

wer of return, will know what kind of rests will follow. 
ico, Peter managed to win, and by the same differ- 
ence as divided him and his antagonist at Prince’s, their 
scores now standing at five sets all. The match was con- 
cluded by a third meeting in the new court at Cambridge, 
where, by the n«rrow margin of a set, Latham gained the 
victory. Thus it ix considered that only fifteen divides the 
two players, and the question of how long it shall do so 
depends, we think, on Latham. Saunders is not likely to 
deteriorate for many years to come, nor is he likely to 


greatly improve. He is a player of great power, intelli-’ 


gence, resource, and perseverance; his style is excellent, 
and is of the sort that lasts. But if Peter could but realize 
the wickedness of his present habit of “serving” (with 
apologies to the word), and would set to work to learn 
something of the art, he would mount tbat fifteen very 
rapidly. At present, did he open the game with his eyes 
shut, he could hardly do worse, and his various deplorable 
exhibitions this season have tried hardly the faith of his 
admirers. We write as warm admirers of so much in 
Peter's performance that we do not fear his taking our 
sorrow for anger, ind we are only too certain that his round 
Services give ux more chagrin than they do him. His 
accuracy in suc! -trokes as the volley from the dedans’ 

mthouse to th» winning-gallery is remarkable, while 


is back-handed casted forces are surer and more irre- 
sistible than ever. Seeing that Latham at rackets (where 
he is easily chai ion of the world) serves with great nicety 


and cleverness, it is the more odd that he should have this 
weak place in |)» tennis. And service he must get if he is 


to challenge cor parison with the masters of the game. He 
has elegance, ‘acks that strength which comes with 
the backbone service. He succeeded lately, in a private 
match at Hew: |! (range, in giving half thirty to George 
Lambert. 

A word in conclusion on Manchester, and we have done. 
This handic»;) wa. shorn of some of its interest by the 
absence of Si 0iiers and Fennell, but good play was shown 

Gray (who, »civing half thirty, beat Latham) and the 
ites, fath«: «son. The final was decided by these, 


falling to the © 'cran (who received fifteen for a bisque) 


after a hard tussle. This was a popular mateh, and a 
popular win; and we must all hope to see White do as 
much next year. With this the tennis of the year ended, 
and we cannot agree with those who count it a season of 
little interest. Mr. Crawley’s matches alone are enough to 
save it from the charge of dulness. 


PICTURE GALLERIES, 


F there are several conspicuous absentees to be noted at 

the winter exhibition of the Royal Society of Painters 
in Water-colours, in Pall Mall East, there are members, 
both veterans and younger men, who are well, and even 
liberally, represented, such as—to name but a few—Mr. 
Holman Hunt, Mr. Albert Goodwin, Mr. Brewtnall, Mr. R. 
W. Allan, Mr. C. NN. Hemy, Mr. Tom Lloyd, Mr. Birket 
Foster, Mr. Thorne Waite, and Mr. 8. J. Hodson. One of 
the most interesting features of what is, on the whole, an 
interesting exhibition is the various interpretations it pre- 
sents of the official description “sketches and studies.” 
There are drawings that supply a rich and variegated field 
for the delectation of the young impressionist to whom the 
terms “ finish ” and “ execution,” and all that they imply— 
methods that without being laboured are convincing of 
labour, whether wrought by the skilled and patient stippler, 
or by some freer and larger style of handling—are accursed. 
But here we have to do with the work of a body of artists 
with an historic past and memorable traditions, and unless 
we are prepared to admit that all past example in art is 
vain, and there is no virtue or salvation but in the last new 
“ movement,” the “ Old” Water-Colour Society justifies its 
existence in preserving the continuity of trae succession. 
The beautiful drawing of “Oxford, from the Radcliffe 
Library” (175) by Mr. Goodwin, an artist of marked 
individuality, is Turneresque by community of spirit 
rather than direct influence. The point of view adopted 
by the artist, somewhere above the average house- 
top, recalls more than one of Pugin’s masterly draw- 
ings of the city, and full of subtlety is Mr. Goodwin’s. 
vision of the pinnacles, towers, and spires of Oxford in the 
warm haze of declining day. “ Salisbury Close” (158) and 
“Ttalian Moonlight” (99), two night-pieces, studies of city 
streets in very different conditions of atmosphere, are by 
the same artist, and not inferior in charm or accomplish- 
ment. The diversity of styles in the genuine sketches. 
shown is well exemplified by the delicate elaboration of Mr. 
Goodwin’s “ Canterbury” (25), with its aérial presentment 
of cathedral and red-roofed houses, and the robuster style 
of Mr. Hodson’s “ Bridge on the Reuss, Lucerne” (32), of 
Mr. R. W. Allan’s strong but unatmospheric “ Summer 
Day in the Highlands” (15), and Mr. Hemy’s “ In Fal- 
mouth Bay” (156), and capital sketch of shipping and 
moving water, “Portsmouth” (8). To pass from Mr. 
Wilmot Pilsbury’s “Mill Pond” (70), with its micro- 
scopic treatment of nature, or Mr. G. A. Fripp’s geological 
study of a rocky river-bed, “Force at Keld, Swaledale” 
(48), to Mr. Ernest Waterlow’s vigorous and excellent 
“ Over the Sand Hills” (134) is to experience the sensation 
of meeting extremes—littleness and breadth. Mr. Thorne 
Waite is at his best, not in his large drawing “ Carting 
Corn ”(31), but in some of the smaller drawings, in the 
“Romney Marsh” (118) and the “Harvest Field” (347), 
which are delightful examples of this admirable painter of 
landscape. 

Mr. Holman Hunt contributes several characteristic and 
interesting designs, which are to be reproduced in illustra- 
tion of a projected edition of Sir Edwin Arnold’s The Light 
of Asia, the most important of which are “ The Hid 
Treasure” (245) and “The Lord appearing after the 
Resurrection to Mary Magdalen” (248). Mr. Walter 
Crane’s versatility has found many channels of expression, 
and embraces landscape—“ Niagara in Winter” (42) and 
“A Study at Nantucket ” (255)—though it is not 
here that he commands admiration, but in his sketch 
“ Neptune’s Horses ” (38), for example, where his 
skill in design and resourceful fancy are shown, if not. 
in the fulness of the artist’s strength, with admirable charm. 
Mr. Arthur Marsh’s “The Message” (85), which occupies 
a prominent position in the Gallery, lacks the dramatic 
quality which is necessary to the perfect realization of the 
artist’s pictorial aim, though the figures of fisher-folk 
are well drawn, and have both force and vitality, Mr. 
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Henshall’s “La Coqueta” (25) is a vivacious study, and a 
replica of his one contribution to the Institute this winter. 
In “ Armboth Fell” (163), a study of moorland and rocky 
gorge, Mr, Alfred Hunt shows his wonted observation of 
nature and the fulness of his charm as a colourist. For the 
rest, we must note the studies of birds by Mr. H. 8. Marks, 
Mr. Brewtnall’s “ Walberswick” (171), and other Suffolk 
landscapes; Mr. Powell’s fine study of sheeny sea (149), 
with fishing craft; Mr. Matthew Hale’s very effective 
“ Pendennis Castle” ; and two capital studies by Mr. Eyre 
‘Walker (74 and 88). 

The New English Art Club must be said to show in 
strength at the Dudley Gallery, despite certain odd, alien 
works which suggest that destiny, rather than free-will, 
must have conducted hither, and despite, also, the presence 
of certain merely feeble or trivial outgrowths, the irrespon- 
sible “sports” of impressionism. The offerings of admiring 
er: in the shape of more or less dexterous imitations 
of M. Degas, Mr. Walter Sickert, and other leading 
members of the Club, have decidedly not been withheld. 
Examples there are of the kind of dexterity which, being 
quickly done, is quickly detected and gauged, as if caught 
in the very flagrant act of the specious and superficial per- 
former. This kind of plague is, we suppose, inevitable when 
clever and gifted artists become associated by a community of 
thought and sympathy. It is for the Club to purge itself, and 
it should be able to do this without devouring its own children 
and without ignoring the outside elect, like a revolutionary 
Jacobinical committee. Whether the presence of Mr. 
Ruskin among the exhibitors be a sign and a wonder we 
cannot undertake to say. But we may consider the works 
of outsiders generally as affording some proof that intensity 
of vision and intensity of conviction in art are not invariably 
productive of an illiberal narrowness of judgment. 

There are several paintings of non-members—as, for 
example, Miss Dora Noyes’s “Study” (162), Miss Amy 
Atkinson’s “ Bubbles” (54), Mr. Bellingham Smith’s “ Even- 
ing” (52), Mr. Breitner’s “ East Wind” (48)—that reveal 
genuine artistic feeling, and are far removed from mere 
adroitness of handling. The exhibition, from the stand- 

int of the members, is altogether a strong and notable one. 

markable, indeed, it could not fail to be, with Mr. Sargent, 
Mr. Wilson Steer, Mr. Walter Sickert, represented in 
their most characteristic manifestations of inspiration and 
accomplishment; with M. Blanche’s extremely fine “Study 
of a Girl’s Head” (112), and a marvellous Degas—* Café 
Chantant” (29)—and with studies in landscape so various 
in aim and so expressive, as all fine paintings are, of the 
artistic qualities, and not of the artist’s faculties, as Mr. 
Lindner’s “ Lingering Light” (111); Mr. W. H. Bell's! 
“ Wimbledon Common” (20); Mr. Buxton Knight’s “ Call- 
ing Cattle Home” (44); Mr. Francis Bate’s “ Rain in the 
Heavens” (51); Mr. Mark Fisner’s “ Village Street” (65) ; 
and Mr. Paterson’s “Steelly March” (39), though in the 
tone of this last painting there is nothing of the roaring. 
month, but rather the languor and luxury of colour that 
belbng to a warmer season. In his portrait of “ Miss 
Dunham” (99) Mr. John Sargent achieves the distinc- 
tion of recalling the style of M. Carolus-Duran, not in: 
the reminiscent fashion of a pupil, but with the mastery of 
oné who has penetrated the arcana of art; in his “ Portrait 
Study” (47) Mr. Sargent, suggestive of no school or master, 
surpasses the brilliant work just named, and all the indi- 
vidual qualities of the artist find the fullest expression. 
‘The selection of an unusual, or assertive, pose in preference 
to an habitual one is commonly a means towards an effective 
or showy presentment which is attended with immense 
difficulty and no small danger. Mr. Sargent’s triumph in 
this. excellent “study” is complete in this respect There 
is no suggestion of laboured striving after effect in Mr. 
Wilson Steer’s fascinating portrait (60) of a slim maiden 
allin blue. This delightful painting is not of the kind of 
work, as much else in the Dudley Gallery is, that pro- 
vokes disputation, but is all-convincing and silences con- 
troversy. Something very like in character Mr. Steer’s 
“ Boulogne Sands” (8), and quite as vivacious and clever, 
we shave seen .at previous exhibitions. Of Mr. Walter 
Sickert’s contributions, the “ Portrait of Miss Minnie 
Cunningham” (91) is the most interesting and engag- 
ing, and the interest, as is usual with this painter's work, 
lies in the vivid actuality of the portraiture. Mr. F. 
Brown repeats in “ Penserosa” (106) a scheme of colour— 
dark chestnut and rich Indian red—somewhat similar to 
that of his other study of the figure, “ June” (95), and with 


_ Arthur Tomson’s ch 


_a finer sense of harmony. In his landscape, “ Between the 
Showers” (53), we note a certain lack of unity. In con- 
clusion, we must not omit to cite, as worthy of study, Mr. 
ing “Garden of the Little Cats” 
(114); Mr. Sauter’s “Portraitof Mrs. Binswanger” (74); Mr. 
Francis Forster's ‘‘ Adagio ” (69), in which “ on ne voit rien, 
et tout y est”; Mr. Olssen’s “ Full Moon and After Glow” 
(61), and Mr. Lindner’s “ Holy Island” (79). 


LOCH FYNE. 


+ igs beauty of the Western Highlands is at its greatest 
height during those months of the year when the 
tourist is not on the scene. Perhaps it is that his absence 
casts an enchantment over these districts thus left, during 
the last three months of the year, in their native solitudes. 
The nervous system, which has been constantly irritated 
through the summer and autumn by the presence of the 
moor-trotter, can now recover its calm, and the eye, 
which has been tortured and vexed by all the ugly 
machinery which is set in motion to keep the tourist 
“touring,” can now rest gratefully on “the broad waters 
of the West” unruffled by paddle-wheels, and may gaze 
on mountain-passes through which the coaches have ceased 
to run, and the overworked cattle have gone on their last 
journey to the knacker’s yard. The tourist is the loser. If 
we felt there was the slightest chance of his altering his 
usual habits, we would not tell him here how much he 
would be the gainer by changing the months in which he 
“does” his scenery. The sway that “habit and tradition” 
has over that class is complete, and if his professional 
interests enabled him to travel at this season, we 
know him too well to have the slightest fear that he will 
brave “the rigours of a Northern winter.” For the initi- 
ated there is also a luxury in knowing that on five days 
out of ten, during November and December, it is pos- 
sible and agreeable to sit out of doors ; that the east winds 
do not trouble this earthly Paradise, and should they 
come are robbed of their sting, and only show their pre- 
sence in sunless days, when the heavy dark clouds they 
have brought on their wings lie low on every side, and the 
hills look grey and shapeless, unlit by shadow or shine. But 
such days are rare, and the greater part of the winter 
passes with winds laden with heavy mists and rains from 
the south and west—skies grey and quiet, but with a tem- 
perature alway warm, and honesty compels us to add, very 
enervating. 

This is a true description of the whole of Argyllshire ; 
but if Kintyre and the southern shores can boast a sunnier 
climate, where the fuchsia grows into hedges seven feet 
high, with a closeness resembling the yew, where the 
myrtle lives out of doors the year round, and is white 
with blossom in the summer, there is no portion of 
the county blessed with more splendid advantages of 
wood, water, and mountain than are to be found at the 
head of Loch Fyne. The summer tourist who takes 
the steamer from Greenock to Inveraray on an August 
day—in all probability a wet one—sees all that he is 
worthy of seeing in the brief half-hour allowed him before 
the bel] rings which summons him for the return voyage ; 
but the true lover of all that is beautiful will choose a 
day in October, and, taking the steamer from Greenock 
to LochGoilhead, will then mount the coach, and in the 
two hours spent on the eight miles through Hell’s Glen 
he will have time to feast his eyes on what it is his good 
lot to see as he descends by winding and devious ways 
towards the shores of the h. The hour he reaches 
the point where the whole panorama suddenly lies at his 
feet is between three and four o'clock. The level sunbeams 
strike on the masses of wood, clothing the hills on the 
opposite side of the Loch to their very summits, and 
the “fiery finger” has dressed them from head to 
foot in dazzling red and gold—a striking contrast to 
the bare and rocky pass through which he has come. 
On a misty day the clouds lift at sunset and lie in broken 
masses along the sides of the hills, pierced through and 
melting in “ the long light.” The present time is a happy 
one ; for the herring, after an absence of over twenty years, 
have returned in large shoals to the head of the Loch, and 
the fleet, often numbering a hundred and twenty sail, 
among them boats from distances as great as the Isle of 
Man, set sail for whatever spot is believed to be the fishing 


ground for that night. It is mot much use to inquire why 
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/ any pee wy is chosen ; the men will usually reply they 


“just thought they would be there” ; some say they saw the 
herring whale going and are following his knowing 
lead. Others assert that the water above where the shoal 
is lying has an obvious oily appearance, and again that they 
ean mark the bubbles which come to the surface above the 
shoal. All these signs have been said to be non-existent by 
those who make the theories, but the boats are rarely mis- 
taken in the ground selected. 

Those who wish to know the taste of a herring, and who 
do not mind being disabused of the idea that what they have 
hitherto eaten are “ caller herrin’,” should wait on the quay 

‘im the early morning and secure for their breakfasts the 
Jeviathans which the boats unload. A shilling will buy a 
supply which, with potatoes, is sufficient to feed a large 
family during the day with three of the best meals that 
can be had. But we must again remind ourselves that we 
do not wish to encourage the envious tourist to harry the 
coasts a second time in one year, and, besides, it were vain 
to attempt to describe the quality and excellence of these 
fish, fed in the upper waters of the Loch ; and for the peace 
‘of mind of those who have to eat what the ordinary market 
supplies, it is as well not to enlighten them further. The 
sails of the fleet, red-brown in the sunset, to match the 
woods behind them, is a signal that life and prosperity have 
returned to the little burgh, whose regularly built streets 
and pier stand out on a little promontory, just opposite 
where the coach ends its stage. A steam ferry in a short 
half-hour lands the traveller in a town which will remind 
him of foreign lands, without for a moment losing its “ dour” 
' Scottish character ; nor can he fail to be impressed with the 
air of self-assertion and importance which befits the capital 
of the county. To suggest that there are now other towns 
in Argyllshire more conveniently situated for business or 
more important in size is to fall at once beneath the con- 
tempt of the population, and to persist in such tactlessness 
is to run the gauntlet of remarks concerning the Gallows 
Hill, lying full in view, where in old times it was easy to 
dispose of an unpleasant visitor, and “ no questions asked.” 
At the top of the short but wide High Street stands the 
ish church, divided into half; and back to back on 
undays the collegiate ministers discourse to English and 
Gaelic congregations. The architect has left on record his 
- Opinion coneerning the merits of this edifice, and none 
have ever ventured to yainsay the verdict pronounced by 
such a competent and confident authority. “ It rivals,” he 
‘modestly says, “the beauties of St. Peter’s, and avoids the 
defects of St. Paul’s.” The sea-front of the town, with 
its background of courthouse, gaol, and all that pertains 
to the majesty of the law, is so imposing that at first 
sight it is easy to overlook the Castle, standing on one 
side of the town in “ policies” so deeply wooded that 
.the plain dark grey walls, in their four-square turreted 
simplicity, are half hidden in trees, and further obscured by 
the evening mists creeping up from the banks of the Aray. 
But for once in the history of houses built in the middle of 
the last century, the situation has been chosen with no 
view of gaining shelter, but because the whole estate could 
offer no fairer position. Each of the four turrets faces a 
point of the compass, and they stand like sentinels watching 
the mouths of the long glens which open on the great plateau 
on which the building stands. On the north side rises a 
hill of eight hundred feet, planted from foot to crest by 
Evelyn and his pupils. Beech and fir of giant size rise in 
ordered terraces, with an undergrowth thick as jungle of 
rhododendron and azaleas of every conceivable hue. 

Everywhere the moss-trimmed and lichened trunks speak 
of a climate not lacking in moisture, but free of all the 
po accompanying a rigorous temperature. For those 
who spend winter in these regions, days come when the 
late dawn breaks red on the eastern hills deep in snow 
standing “roundabout” the Loch, and the low grounds 
are white with hoar frost which does not long resist the 

- unclouded sunshine of the short still day. Then it is that 
the Loch puts the Mediterranean to shame, and the hills 
below the snow-line seem turned into sunshine as the light 
strikes on the dead bracken and yellow grasses; and when 
the sun-set crimson brings out each line of the precipices on 
the great shoulder of Ben Cruachan—a very “far cry,” 
though luoking close by—cut out against the strong, clear, 
gloaming light, the dweller in these regions knows that he 
may fare very far ere he reaches a sight of greater splendour, 
or a climate calculated to rob winter of its terrors. 


the American delegates. 


MONEY MATTERS, 


_, expected that the Brussels Conference would come 
to anything, but fewer still, we fancy, were prepared 
for the action of the American delegates. The Conference 
assembled on the invitation of the United States Govern- 
ment; and, as the Belgian Finance Minister said when 
welcoming its members, it was for the delegates of that 
Government to lay before it a plan and to direct its dis- 
cussions. But the American delegates practically confess 
that they have no plan—that they have come to Europe 
fishing for help. Over and over again the European 
nations have rejected bimetallism, and opinion has grown 
stronger against that policy of late years. It was notorious 
that neither our own country nor Germany would change 
its monetary system. The other day Austria-Hungary 
decided to adopt the single gold standard, and for some 
time past the Russian Government has been accumulating 
a vast hoard of gold. It was, therefore, perfectly certain 
that those four Governments, at any rate, would not even 
listen to a proposal for universal bimetallism. And yet 
the American delegates meet the Conference and tell their 
co-delegates that they have nothing else to put before 
them; that is the American policy, and to it they stick ; 
but they are willing to discuss any proposals that any 
other delegates may bring forward. We venture to think 
that, under those circumstances, the proper course would 
have been to record with regret the inability of the Con- 
ference to accept the suggestions—we can hardly style 
them the proposals—of the American Government, and 
to separate as quickly as possible. One of our own dele- 
gates, however, we are sorry to say, has thought otherwise, 
and has taken upon him to lay a plan before the Con- 
ference. If possible, it is more objectionable than that of 
Substantially it comes to this— 
that, if the American Government will go on buying 54 
million ounces of silver every year, the other Governments 
should combine to purchase about 5 millions sterling worth 
of the metal every year so long as the price is under 43d. 
per ounce ; in other words, the heavily-burdened taxpayers 


-of Europe are asked to club together for the purpose of 


enabling the owners of silver mines all over the world to 
sell their silver at about 4d. per ounce above its market 
value. Is Mr. Alfred de Rothschild so simple as to ex- 
pect that this will be done? or is he a sly humourist who 
is poking fun at the American Government? Just fancy a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer asking the House of Commons 
to vote money for the purpose of buying silver which nobody 
wants, and which, in fact, could not be got into circulation if 
it were purchased. Again, Mr. Alfred de Rothschild expresses 
the opinion that India will suffer seriously if silver is allowed 
to depreciate further; therefore, his proposal is to some 
extent at all events made, as he confesses, in the interest of 
India. Is it in the least probable that the Russian Govern- 
ment, for example, with famine and cholera at home, will 
be so magnanimous, and so friendly to ourselves, as to come 
forward with a yearly contribution to help us to keep India 
quiet? Lastly, we would ask whether any one seriously 
believes that the United States Government can go on very 
much longer buying 54 million ounces of silver every year— 
unless, indeed, it is prepared to see all its gold sent abroad, 
and to have a grave crisis in every important city in the 
Unio? Already the press all over the Union is discussing 
the probability that the American Government will have 
to borrow in gold to keep silver at an artificial value. And 
yet Mr. Alfred de Rothschild quietly asks the American 
Government to go on doing what it is perfectly evident it 
cannot do. It is hardly necessary to criticize the plan 
further. It is objectionable from every point of view, and 
it is utterly impracticable. What could be done with the 
silver if it were bought? and why should taxpayers increase 
their taxation to benefit mine-owners? Would the mine- 
owners consent to give an equivalent advantage to the 
taxpayers, and what form would the advantage take? The 
whole plan is absurd, and we regret that it has been placed 
before the Conference by a British delegate. 

During the first three days of the week there was a fairly 
good demand for short loans, owing to the usual require- 
ments at the end of the month and the Stock Exchange 
settlement. On Wednesday as much as 3} per cent. was 
paid in some cases. But the demand, as ly said, was 
purely temporary, and has now fallen away. The discount 
rate in the open market is weak—barely 2} per cent.— 
business ‘being occasionally done even below that figure. 
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The market is in a very undecided state. There are fears 
that large withdrawals will be made by Russia; itis known 
that various loans will soon be brought out fer Continental 
Governments ; and, though it is extremely probable that 
large amounts of gold will be exported from New York, on 


‘the other hand it is not unlikely that the United States 


Government may borrow in gold to prevent a crisis. 


The price of silver has recovered to 39;4¢. per ounce, 
many in the City hoping that something may come of Mr. 
Alfred de Rothschild’s proposal at the Monetary Conference. 
Few, indeed, expect that the various Governments will 
carry out any proposals for extending the use of silver that 
may be recommended by the Conference; but it is hoped 
that, if the Conference should make recommendations, there 
may be a temporary recovery. The most careful observers, 
however, feel that this is living in a fool’s paradise, and that 
we are on the eve of the stoppage of silver purchases by the 
United States. Already the American press, which up to 
now ridiculed all predictions that the Act of 1890 would 
bring about a crisis, is acknowledging that the Act was a 
grave mistake, and must be repealed without delay. 


The stock markets are unsettled and discouraged. The 
Argentine Finance Minister is reported to have recom- 
mended the suspension of the funding of the interest on the 
Debt, as arranged for by the Rothschild Committee. It is 
not very clear whether the recommendation has been addressed 
to Congress, or whether it is merely the private opinion of 
the Minister submitted to the President, or a proposal 
brought forward in the Cabinet. Neither does it appear 
what the Finance Minister proposes to do if his reeommen- 
dation should be acted upon. But the fact that he has 
recommended something of the kind is regarded as new 
evidence that no Argentine Government can be depended 
upon to carry out any agreement. The whole South 
American market, therefore, has given way. Whatever the 
real facts are, the incident bears out the soundness of the 
advice which has been given continually in these columns 
to investors, not to be led away by the sanguine temper of 
the Stock Exc‘iange, and to leave Argentine Government 
securities alone. Industrial securities, such as railway 
stocks, may be worth buying if judgment is exercised, but 
nobody can tell how the debt will ultimately be settled. 
Inter- Bourse securities are affected by the Panama inquiry, 
the fall of the French Ministry, and the discussion of the 
military Billsin Germany. It is feared that the Panama in- 
quiry may lead to disclosures which may result in the prose- 
cution of people who are usually great operators in the market. 
More serious than all these influences, however, is the dread 
of a crisis in the United States. The public there seems to 
be at length awakening to the gravity of the situation, and 
discussions are going on in the press as to whether the 
Government ought not at once to stop the purchases of 
silver, and raise a considerable loan in gold. If the pur- 
chases are stopped, there will be, at all events, a temporary 
fall in silver, which must have a serious effect upon all 
silver securities. And if a large loan is raised, the money 
market will be disturbed, and rates may rise suddenly and 
inconveniently. We repeat, then, what we have often said 
before, that investors should for the time being keep aloof 
from the American market. If they do, they will in all 
probability be able to buy much more advantageously by- 
and-bye. Trade at home is depressed. The railway 
traffic returns are falling off, the lowering of wages is going 
on, there is no prospect of an early termination of the 
Cotton dispute, and a great strike in the South Wales 
coal trade seems imminent. In the last place, there have 
been rumours that the Murrieta liquidation is proceedin 
very unsatisfactorily—much more so than the worst fi 
—and there are hints even of possible legal proceedings. 
On Thursday the shares of a Trust Company interested fell 
nearly 50 per cent., having fallen the day before about 
ro per cent. The Trust has also suffered because an 
American Brewery Company largely owned by it has been 
unable to pay a dividend. 

During November, however, there was some improvement 
in the shipbuilding trade in Scotland. During the month 
26 vessels, with an te measurement of 25,207 tons, 
were launched, against a tonnage of 44,231 in the corre- 
sponding month of last year. For the eleven months the 
tonnage launched was 363,855 tons, against 332,412 in the 
corresponding period of last year. But the prices now are 
very much lower, and there are fears that the depression in 
the shipping trade will be increased by these constant addi- 


tions. The vessels, in fact, are not needed; owners are 
buying rather because prices are so low than because the 
ships are wanted. 


There is little change in British and Indian Government 
securities, but Victoria Three and a Halfs closed on Thurs- 
day at 92, a fall compared with the preceding Thursday of }. 
Home Railway stocks have generally declined, though not 
very much, with the exception of Brighton “A,” which 
closed on Thursday at 146%, a fall compared with the pre- 
ceding Thursday of 23. London and North-Western, how- 
ever, closed at 172, a rise of 3. Inthe American market 
there is a general fall,. most considerable in the in- 
vestment stocks. Thus, to begin with the purely 
speculative, not suited to the investor, Atchison shares. 
closed on Thursday at 35%, a fall compared with the pre- 
ceding Thursday of 1}; Erie closed at 24}, a fall of 1 ; 
and Union Pacific closed at 373, a fall of 2}. Coming next 
to the dividend-paying shares, we find Illinois Central 
closed on Thursday at 103}, a fall of 24}; and Lake Shore 
closed at 133, a fall of 2. Argentine Railway stocks are 
generally lower. Thus Buenos Ayres and Rosario Ordinary 
closed on Thursday at 78-80, a fall compared with the pre- 
ceding Thursday of 2; and Buenos Ayres Great Southern 
closed at 125-7, also a fall of 2. The Argentine 
1886 Five per Cent. bonds closed at 67}, a fall of as much 
as 3+ compared with the preceding Thursday, and the 
Funding Loan closed at 67}, a fall of 2}. Uruguayan 
Three and a Halfs closed at 36}, a fall of :. Inter- Bourse 
securities are generally lower, with the exception of Greeks, 
which are nearly all higher. Thus, the Greck bonds of 
1881 closed on Thursday at 693, a rise of 14 compared with 
the preceding Thursday. In miscellaneous securities there 
has been a large business in the shares of the Trustees, 
Executors, and Securities Insurance Company, which closed 
on Thursday at 1,',, a fall of about 1} on the week. 


CROCODILES, 


“ T]HE river Nilus nourisheth the Crocodile ; a venomous 

creature, foure footed, as dangerous on water as 
land. This beast alone, of all others that keepe the land, 
hath no use of a tongue; he only moveth the upper jaw or 
mandible, wherewith he biteth hard: and otherwise terrible 
he is, by reason of the course and ranke of his teeth, which 
close one within another, as if two combes grew together. 
Ordinarily he is above eighteene cubits in length. His 
feet be armed with claws for offence, and his skin so hard, 
that it will abide any injury whatsoever and not be pierced.” 
Thus quaintly, and with the odd mixture of fact and fable 
so common to all old-world writers, does Pliny, or rather 
his seventeenth-century translator Philemon Holland, 
Doctor of Physicke, describe the crocodile. 

Crocodiles have always exercised a weird fascination over 
men, with the result that the ancient Egyptians worshipped 
them while living and made mummies of them when dead, 
and that books of natural history and travel in all ages 
have abounded in anecdotes and fables concerning them, 
Indeed, there are so many of these wonderful stories extant 
that it would be easy to fill a volume with them. We only 
propose, however, on the present occasion, to notice two of 
the best known and most generally believed. That which 
related the method of attack supposed to be adopted by the 
ichneumon on his enemy the crocodile was found in 
grave works on natural history so late as the end of the 
last century, as it is set out in full in the pages of 
Dr. Brookes’s History of Quadrupedes, though it is only 
fair to that erudite author to add that he says “ We 
know that it must be false.” Holland, in his translation 
of Pliny’s “ Natural History,” referred to above, gives the 
story as follows :—“ When he [the crocodile] hath filled his 
belly with fishes, he lieth to sleep upon the sands in the 
shore : and for that he is a great and greedie devourer, some- 
what of the meat sticketh evermore between his teeth, in 
regard whereof commeth the wren, a little bird called there 
Trochilos, and the king of birds in Italy: and shee for her 
victuals’ sake, hoppeth first about his mouth, falleth to 
pecking or picking it with her little neb or bill, and so 
fi to the teeth which he cleanseth, and all to make 
him gap. Then getteth shee within his mouth, which be 
equal the wider, by reason that he taketh so great deligl t 
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in this her ing and'seouring of his teeth and chaws. 
Now when he is lulled as it were fast asleep with this 
pleasure and contentment of his: the rat of India, 
or Ichneumon above-said, spieth his vantage and seeing 
him lye thus broad gaping, whippeth ‘into his mouth 
and shooteth himselfe downe his throat as quicke as 
an arrow, and then gnaweth his bowels, eateth an hole 
through his belly, and so killeth him.” Topsell, of course, 
relates this story, but he enlarges on and gloats over the 
misery of the unfortunate reptile, which he calls a serpent ; 
for he tells us that the crocodile after the attack “tumbleth 
to and fro sighing and weeping, now in the depth of water, 
now on the land, never resting till strength of nature 
fayleth. For the incessant gnawing of the Ichneumon so 
ee her to seek her rest, in the unrest of every part, 

erbe, element, throwes, throbs, rowlings, tossings, mourn- 
ings, but all in vaine, for the enemy within her breatheth 
through her breath, and sporteth herselfe in the consump- 
tion of those vitall parts, which wast and weare away by 
yeelding to impacificable teeth, one after the other, till shee 
that crept in by stealth at the mouth, like a puny theefe, 
come out at the belly like a conqueror through a passage 
opened by her owne labour and industry.” This last 
author, by the way, has a wonderful picture of a hippo- 
potamus lifting up in his mouth a crocodile—apparently 
rigid with terror—by the tail, which he says “was taken 
out the Colossus In the Vatican at Rome representing 
the River Nylus, and eating of a Crocadile.” 

The other story which gave rise to the proverbial ex- 

ion “crocodile’s tears” was universally believed in old 
times. The author of the Voiage and Travayle of Sir John 
Maundeville Knight says :—‘“In many places of Inde are 
many cocodrilles—that is,a manner of a long serpent. These 
serpents a men and eate them weping, and they have no 
e.” ile Topsell writes, “ There are not many bruite 

beasts that can weepe, but such is the nature of the Croco- 
dile that to get a man within his danger, he will sob, sigh, 
and weepe as though he were in extremetie, but suddenl 
he destroyeth him. Others say that the Crocodile weepe 
after he hath devoured a man.” Both Shakspeare and 
Spenser, be it observed, notice this fable; the former 
says :— 


The mournful crocodile 
With sorrow snares relenting passengers ; 


while the latter in his Faerie Queen relates the story in a 
passage much too long for quotation. With the following 
extract from Topsell, which is too good to be passed over, 
though it does not relate to either of our fables, we must 
leave this branch of our subject :—‘ Some have written that 
the Crocodile runneth away from a man if he winke with his 
left eye, and looke steadfastly uppon him with his right eye, 
but if this be true, it is not to be attributed to the vertue of 
the right eye, but onely to the rarenesse of sight which is 
conspicuous to the serpent from one eye.” 
e position of the crocodile in the animal kingdom was 

a terrible puzzle to naturalists of old, and has, indeed, been 
but very recently determined. Pliny and most of the 
medieval authorities who copied him placed it among the 
serpents ; but Belon placed it with the fishes, and over his 
woodcut, which represents the animal walking along a river 
bank with “one foot in sea and one on shore,” we find 
“Portrait du Crocodile, poisson du Nil,” while below is the 
following quatrain :— 

Le Nil uit des monstres perille 

Mais entre ceux, dont sommes esbahiz, 

Le Crocodile est le plus merveilleux. 


The naturalists of the last century, including Linnzus, 
classed it with the lizards, but in our modern classification 
the crocodiles, gavials, and alligators form an order Croco- 
dilia by themselves. It is not surprising that the naturalists 
of the last and the early part of this century should thus 
have classed the crocodilians with the lizards, when we 
consider that they were guided by external appearances 
only, and paid little, if any, attention to anatomy; but 
anatomically there are many and great differences between 
the two orders, differences which in this article it is im- 
possible even to touch on, and there is no doubt that their 
respective places in the animal kingdom have at last been 
rightly determined. Popular misconceptions die hard, and 
it is therefore not surprising that two errors respectable from 


their age should still hold their ground—namely, that the 
ond that crocodile and alligator are 
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synonymous terms—but that they do so is indisputable. 


Sir 8. W. Baker, for example, who has probably as exten- 
sive an acquaintance with these reptiles in their native 
haunts as any one living, cherishes both these errors, for in 
his very interesting book, Wild Beasts and their Ways, 
he says, “ We find the largest of all lizards, the crocodile, ~ 
under various names, in nearly every river of the tropics. 
In America this reptile is generally known as an 
alligator, and some persons pretend to define the peculiarity 
which distinguishes that variety from the crocodile, 
but I regard the distinction in the same light as that 
between the leopard and the panther, the difference 
existing merely in a name.” Yet, as we have said, the 
Crocodilia are not lizards, and the true crocodiles are dis- 
tinct from the alligators. Among the points of distinction 
the following are the most noticeable. In the crocodiles the 
so-called canine tooth, the fourth counting from the front, 
fits into a notch in the side of the upper jaw, and is, there- 
fore, visible when the mouth is closed, while in the alligator 
it is received in a pit in the upper jaw, and is, therefore, 
invisible, or nearly so. Again, in the crocodiles the hind- 
legs have a fringe of flattened scales which is wanting in the 
alligators, whose legs are round. Crocodiles are found in 
Africa, Asia, the tropical parts of Australia, Central 
America, and the West Indies; while the alligators, with 
the exception of one species discovered some few years since 
in China, are found only in America. They are all of them 
terribly destructive creatures; the young feed principally 
on fish, but as they grow larger they attack every animal 
that they can overpower, dragging their prey into the 
water, and so drowning it. It has been said that more 
people are killed by crocodiles than by any other of the wild 
beasts of Africa. To those who wish to know more of 
this part of the subject we commend Sir 8. W. Baker's 
book mentioned above. The Crocodilia are, as every one is 
aware, thoroughly aquatic in their habits, and their peculiar 
conformation enables them to attack and seize their prey 
unawares. Their nostrils, which lead by a long canal 
to the back part of their throats, their eyes and their ears, 
are placed on the upper part of the head, so that when 
in the water they can breathe, see, and hear while they 
are themselves practically invisible. When they dive their 
nostrils and ears are closed by lids or valves, and their eyes 
are covered by a transparent nictitating membrane. They 
are further furnished with an arrangement which prevents 
the water from getting down their own throats when they 
are holding large animals under the water to drown them. 
The dentition of these reptiles is peculiar; the teeth are 
sharp and conical, and are hollow at the base, and each 
tooth serves as the sheath of another, which will in time 
replace it. The tongue—for, notwithstanding the ancient 
belief, the crocodile does a tongue—is fleshy, and is 
attached to the bottom of the mouth. And finally the lower 
jaw is hinged at the very back of the skull, thus giving the 
animal its extraordinary gape, and also the peculiar appear- 
ance which caused the notion that it moved its upper jaw. 

Though in the foregoing remarks we have barely touched 
the fringe of crocodile lore, space will not permit us to do 
more than draw attention to the fact that at the present 
time the reptile house at the Zoo is more than usually well 
furnished with crocodiles and alligators, ranging in size 
from mere babies of a few inches in length to the well- 
known Mississippi alligator, which has lived in the gardens 
for more than eight years, and is now about 11 feet long, 
and has by no means done growing. The collection in- 
cludes at least one specimen of the hill crocodile, and two of 
the recently discovered Chinese alligators. In conclusion, we 
may observe that these animals are not always the quiet, 
voiceless creatures that they generally seem to be, but that 
on occasion they can and do hold an extremely noisy, roar- 
ing concert, 


DEATH IN THE TIN. 


HE recent poisoning case at Hampstead, where several 
T members of a family were made dangerously ill by 
king of minute portions of a tinned tongue, has 
rought into notice a danger of which the public in general 
has hitherto been unaware. That the contents of tins were 
liable to turn putrid, either with or without a bulging of 
the metal case, has of course been a ever 
since this methud of packing perishable 8 was first in- 
vented. One of the earliest recults of thie peril, and perhaps 
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the most lamentable that has ever occurred, dates back to 
the last Arctic expedition of Sir John Franklin. After 
many search parties sent from England in hopes of discover- 
ing some tidings of the lost explorer had toiled in vain, one 
happened, after fourteen years had elapsed, upon the spot 
on Beechey Island, where the ill-fated Zrebus and Terror 
had their first winter. Here were found some seven 
hundred tins of preserved meat, which hadapparently been 
condemned as unfit for food—a surmise that was abundantly 
confirmed by the fact that an enormous number of similar tins 
supplied to others of Her Majesty’s Ships at the same period 
had also proved unfit for food. It is not improbable that the 
loss of so large a proportion of the unsalted provisions mate- 
rially contributed to the disastrous fate of the expedition. 
Since Franklin’s time the use of tinned articles of food has 
gradually attained extraordinary dimensions. They are 
still largely used in the Royal Navy, and are also obligatory 
under the Board of Trade regulations as an important por- 
tion of the medical stores that are required to be carried in 
all British merchant vessels. But in addition they are found 
at the present time in almost every inhabited spot in the 
whole world; as luxuries in places remote from civilization, 
and nearer home as articles of common consumption among 
all classes of the community. The trade in tinned meat has 
attained gigantic proportions, despite the importations of 
frozen mutton from Australia and New Zealand, and the well- 
organized linesofcattle-ships that ply across the Atlantic ferry. 
Fruits of all kinds in syrups and vegetables of endless 
variety are a comparatively new feature of the industry, 
and the growth of the fish-canning business in Newfound- 
land has necessitated diplomatic interference. 

In these days, then, when the stock of every grocer’s 
shop largely consists of tinned provisions, it is alarming to 
be told by “an analyst of acknowledged authority,” who 
has been interviewed by an evening paper, that the latest 
case of poisoning was in all probability due to the presence 
of certain bacteria whose presence it is difficult (and it may 
be impossible) to detect. There are, it appears, three sepa- 
rate conditions under which the contents of a tin may become 
unfit for food. Of these lead-poisoning is the simplest. 
Tins, which are actually constructed of tinned iron, have 
to be fastened with solder, which necessarily contains lead. 
The acid of the contents has an affinity for lead, and as yet 
no satisfactory method has been devised for keeping the two 
apart. Wherefore, says the specialist, “no acid things 
should be tinned. Fruit and vegetables—peaches, pine- 
apples, tomatoes, &c.—of course contain acid, and are there- 
fore the most dangerous. The syrup should never be taken 
on any account.” These remarks are alone calculated to 
cause a shudder in many a suburban household. Secondly, 
we have the tins in which the contents, from one cause or 
another, have become putrid. Such are, happily, easy of 
detection on being opened, or from the suspicious bulging of 
the ends of the case. It is sufficiently disgusting, however, 
to read that “ some dishonest traders will bore a hole, let 
the gases inside escape, and then solder up the hole,” to 
avoid detection. ‘Thirdly, and far worse than the other 
two contingencies, we have the aforesaid bacteria, here 
known as ptomaines, belonging, doubtless, to that army 
of infinitesimal hobgoblins of recent discovery, as to 
whom the best that can be said is that so far they 
scarcely seem to have justified their existence. Like 
other of their kind, they are imperceptible—“the danger 
of the poison of ptomaines lies in their having neither 
taste nor smell.” In the case at Hampstead it is declared 
that the poison was transmitted in two instances by the 
knife and fork that had been used to carve the ptomaine- 
infected tongue. Now ptomaines exist (so says our autho- 
rity) in animal matter. Innocuous during their 
habitat’s life, they begin to excrete alkaloid poison after 
death. One might, therefore, imagine that they are pre- 
sent in full virulence in well-hung game, and the eggs 
beloved by the Chinese; but as to this we are given 
no information. It is good, however, to be told that the 
ptomaines which are enclosed in tins may be completely 
snuffed out if the food be “sufficiently sterilized.” In 
other words, the tins, when filled, must be sufficiently 
heated to kill the bacteria. Some foods, however—e.g. 
lobster and salmon—require longer heating than others to 
effect this result ; and, in these ) a of competition, manu- 
facturers are too anxious for economy, and are prone to 
“cut the line very fine.” Therefore, it seems not unreason- 
able that some of the fatalities that have occurred “ were 
no doubt due to lead poisoning, but probably more were 


caused by ptomaines.” But surely, if these statements of 
our expert are not exaggerated, we may well admit, in the 
words of a much too familiar comic song, that it is “ won- 
derful we're still alive”—any one of us. 


THE “ DETESTED MIDDLE-CLASSES.” 


RISTOTLE'S “ great-souled ” man, who, “ being 
worthy of great things, esteems himself worthy of 
great things,” would, no doubt, be considered to-day a prig 
and a bore. All the same, a little of this quality of “ great- 
souledness ” is | by means undesirable as an element in 
character, and t total absence of even legitimate self- 
esteem which is so often miscalled by the name of modesty 
is not seldom a source of serious weakness. Some men and 
some classes of men would be, not alone happier, but also 
more useful, if they could only be got to set a proper 
value upon themselves. He who, being told that he 
is a mean wretch, receives the statement without an 
obstinate disinclination to believe it, and without a strong 
inclination to pull the nose of the man who makes it, 
is one from whom no important contribution to the public 
weal may safely be expected. And yet the attitude of this 
poor-spirited creature is precisely that which is taken up 
at the present time, in the face of the foulest slanders, by 
the middle-class section of English society. On the one 
hand, we have the mob orators reviling “the idle rich,” 
and calling for the prompt application of all manner of 
“remedies” for poverty at the expense of the “ detested 
middle-classes.” On the other hand, we have a daily in- 
creasing tendency among the middle-classes themselves to 
acquiesce in, if not to indorse, all the calumnies heaped upon 
their order by the “ friends of labour,” and to accept as in- 
evitable—indeed, zealously to press for the prompt execution 
of—vast projects of plunder, thinly disguised as “ social 
reforms.” 


It is high time that, all false self-depreciation being laid 
aside, the lie direct should be given to the shameful 
accusation, reiterated beyond all endurance, that through 
the chicanery of our iniquitous capitalist system the middle- 
classes secure for themselves a ly unfair share of the 
wealth of the world—that wealth which, as the cant phrase 
goes, “is produced by the labour of the working-classes.” 
As if the only people who did any work worthy of the 
name were those who toil with their hands, and as if wealth 
could be produced without the capital and the brains of 
“the idle rich”! Certainly, it is not for the sake of cap- 
turing the votes of the working-men among the electors 
that politicians of every complexion are jostling over one 
another in their frantic eagerness to come to the front as . 
propounders of “ advanced ” schemes for the benefit of “ the 

r working-man.” Whatever may have been thought 

fore the late election, we all know now that “ the 
Labour vote” is to all intents and purposes a negligeable 
quantity. When Codlin, M.P., and Short, M.P., come for- 
ward with rival proposals for free everything, the votes for 
which these astute legislators are angling are those of the 
middle-class social reformers, the people who honestly be- 
lieve that the poor are being robbed by “the idle rich,” arid 
first and foremost by themselves, the ing, useless 
middle classes. ‘“ Rich,” indeed! Why, the great bulk of 
these penitent plutocrats scarcely know what luxury is. 
While many a working-man thinks nothing of spending 
one-fifth of his income in beer, and very often devotes 
another large slice to “tape” betting, the small employers 
and shopkeepers whose votes may with confidence be 
reckoned on by whichever candidate promises to do the 
most for the poor are, as a rule, only able to make two ends 
meet, and to put by a meagre provision for wife and children 
by dint of the most anxious economy and by the constant 
exercise of the most strenuous self-denial. To talk of 
the average employer as “rich” is the merest nonsense. 
“ Rich,” forsooth! a man who confines himself to one cigar 
a day, who can afford nothing better than Algerian claret, 
who, if little Johnnie, who had the measles, is to get 
that extra fortnight at Margate or at Southport, must needs 
give up the five days’ fly-fishing so keenly looked forward 
to all the year, is not exactly a Cresus. And then the 
“idleness” of the middle-classes! It is scarcely too much 
to say that there are very few employers who do not work— 
exertion for exertion—half as again as the a 
workman in their factory. Still, the tub-thumper 
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against “the idle middle-classes,” and clamours for the 
compulsory shortening. of the working-day, so that the 
"Trade-Unions may be able to “corner” labour, and send 
‘wages up to five shillings an hour; and for municipal work- 
shops in order that the lazy loafer whom no employer will 
keep in his service one day longer than he can help, may be 
well paid for doing nothing by the ratepayers ; and for _— 
nsions to those who might have saved but would not. 
n short, the cry for the plunder of the Haves by the 
Have-nots is raised ; and the Haves, and in particular the 
Have-littles, on all sides echo, “Tax! tax! tax!” Now, 
that there should be many poor but few rich is a fact for 
which, however much we may deplore its existence, the 
middle-classes, who lead the van of so-called social reform, 
are really not specially responsible. So that all this zeal 
for restitution is somewhat misplaced, and assuredly lacks 
‘discretion. For it is better that there should be many poor 
and few rich than that we should all be poor; and that 
is the state of things into which, if this policy of free 
everything is carried out, this country will indubitably 
drift. If our soft-hearted, and stil] more soft-headed, social 
weformers have their way, the position of the workman who 
is willing to do a fair day’s work for a fair day’s wage will 
be little, if at all, more comfortable than that of the object 
of all this misplaced sympathy—the shiftless scamp who 
never did an honest stroke of work in his life. And all 
inducement to industry and thrift having thus been re- 
moved, the wild endeavour to secure by ill-considered 
“ reforms” a juster distribution of wealth will end in the 
speedy disappearance of all wealth whatever. 


MR. AUSTIN’S NEW POEM.* 


by is to be feared that the very felicitous title which Mr. Alfred 

Austin has hit upon for his new dramatic poem may inspire 
some of his readers with expectations destined to disappointment. 
A drama illustrative of the contrast between the hero’s name and 
his description and setting forth the figure and career of a 
philosopher at war with a scheme of things which had nothing 
but favours for himself would have promised well; but this is 
not quite what Mr. Austin has given us. His Fortunatus, except 
as regards the accidents of wealth and position, does not seem to 
have been specially lucky in past life, but rather the reverse ; and 
his pessimism, though it may correspond fairly enough to the 
frame of mind which in loose and popular parlance passes by that 
name, is not pessimism properly so called. But this is a cavil 
perhaps unworthy of all but those who are nothing if not critical. 
In this, as in Mr. Austin’s dramatic poems generally, the 
reader who loves poetry for its own sake, and is content with such 
“drama” as it may please the gods to provide, will find plenty 
to admire—more indeed than in most of its forerunners. The 
conversion of the gloomy Duke to a happier view of life by 
the instrumentality partly of a simple, loving, but highly culti- 
vated, country maiden, and partly of a “ forest foundling,” 
April by name, who turns out to be his own natural daughter, 
is worked out in four acts of unequal length and slight con- 
sructive texture. The poem ends with a series of sur- 
prises. Urania’s father, the yeoman Franklin, turns out to be 
the rightful Duke, while Fortunatus, whose suit Urania had 
previouely rejected by reason of her secret devotion to the un- 
‘known author of a poem which had captivated her some years 
before, turns out to be the poet himself. Franklin, who, “sick in 
his youth of splendour, but too weak to bear its burdens sternly,” 
had long ago put off his ducal dignity, and now reproaches him- 
self with having thus laid upon his young kinsman’s life “a load 
‘neath which he staggers,” resumes his title. April dies, and 
Fortunatus quits his castle to share with Urania that life of rural 
simplicity which she has always led, and which is to prepare the 
now converted pessimist for ultimate succession under more 
hopeful auspices to the honour of the dukedom. 

The story, it will be seen, is loosely knit enough, and the sub- 
ordinate character of the demon-pedlar, Abaddon, who schemes to 
bring the hero and heroine together, is the chief study among 
the personages. This said Abaddon is conceived with sufficient 
audacity ; for while his chief aims and spiritual occupations are, 
as we have said, those of Mephistopheles, he further enters into 
deliberate competition with a smaller, but still perfect, creation 
of a greater creator, one Autolycus. “ The impudence of these 


* Fortunatus the Pessimist. By A'fred Austin. London: Macmillan & 
Co. 1892. 


devils!” some will say. Yet Mr. Austin has brought his devil 
off pretty well harmless, which is no small feat. The dialogue, 
which the poet still handles with his wonted grace and dignity, 
is a little overweighted with speculation; the native hue of his 
rural Muse’s cheek too often shows sicklied o'er with the pale 
cast of thought ; but the lilting lyrics scattered as abundantly as 


usual over the pages of the drama are most of them in Mr. . 


Austin’s best manner. They are saturated with that feeling for 
country life which is his distinguishing mark as a poet, rich in 
happy touches of observation and description, full of careless 
grace, and resonant with a merry woodland music of their own. 
The songs to the Four Seasons in the first act, and the four 
companion lyrics set to a different measure in Act II. (though 
in the second of these we should suggest “ brawling” as an 
emendation—if it be not a necessary typographical correction— 
for “ bawling”) are excellent specimens of an order of poetry 
which Mr. Austin has made specially his own. 

Of the blank-verse portions of Fortunatus it must, moreover, 
be admitted that they have the qualities of their defects. If the 
line labours too much with thought, its pregnancy is of the fruit- 
ful, and not of the abortive, kind. The poem shows no decline 
in that power of terse and gnomic utterance which we have 
learned to look for in the author's work. He is at his best in the 
passages of dialogue between Fortunatus and Abaddon, the 
Mephistopbelian pedlar, who is also, as has been already in- 
dicated, the most strongly-drawn figure in the drama; but many 
an acute reflection upon life and morals is assigned to the 
speeches of other personages, and receives expression from 
them with unvarying felicity of phrase. The only possible 
quarrel is, as above hinted, not with the utterances of Mr. 
Austin’s hero, or his fellows, or the scene, but with the funda- 
mental conception of that hero's character, considered as a pessi- 
mist. The words put into his mouth are, no doubt, in perfect 
keeping with the character presented to us; but then. his 
proper name is “ Fortunatus the Egoist.” We must entreat 
our poets not to lend their countenance to popular errors. 
The word pessimism may, no doubt, be employed legitimately 
enough in another than the strictly scientific sense. It may 
be used for the sake of convenience, and with no great risk 
of misconception, to describe not only on the intellectual side 
a certain philosophy of the Universe, but also on the moral side 
the peculiar moods of mind, be they melancholy or sardonic, 
which that philosophy, if genuinely embraced, must needs beget. 
But in the interests of clear thinking and accurate nomenclature, 
we must protest against the name of pessimism being applied to 
any form of melancholy or cynical] humour which is not the pro- 
duct of the philosophy aforesaid. Pessimism, in short, is no mere 
personal discontent with a personal experience of life, but a 
general theory that life as a general thing is “a sair sicht.” 

However, this is an objection something savouring of the schools 
to a book which, efter all, is not a philosophical treatise, but a 
poem. And an unusually satisfactory poem it is when we dismiss 
the questions whether Fortunatus is not suffering rather from 
Katzenjammer than anything else, whether Franklin does not 
occasionally exhibit that tendency of poetical dukes to prose which 
was shown even in the case of Isabel’s eccentric lover when Vienna 
was a dukedom, and so forth. The important thing is that the 
piece, assisted partly by the character of Urania, which is a noble 
and engaging one, and still more by that of Abaddon, takes hold 
of the reader, and, aided not a little by its lightly moving wings 


of lyric, carries him along in better and better satisfied condition,, 


and leaves him well pleased with himself, itself, and the author. 


NOVELS.* 

N American Monte Cristo is the story of a young man, 
Keppel Darke, falsely accused of murdering Harry Trent, a 
diamond merchant of New York. After the murderer's death, a 
New Orleans widow, Mrs. Sally Matchin, is discovered to have 
been for many years secretly married to the victim, and, as his 
widow, she takes possession of all his property. Olympia Raven, 
beloved by Keppel Darke, and her mother, Mrs. Raven, for a long 
time under the protection of Harry Trent, at his death are sud- 
denly left in great poverty. Olympia believes firmly in the inno- 
cence of her lover, who, arrested and convicted on circumstantial 
evidence of the murder, is sent to Sing-Sing, the Newgate of New 


_* An Americun Monte Cristo. By Julian Hawthorne. London: 
Allen & Co. 1892. 

Infeliz. By Lady Duntze. r'vol. London: Ward & Lock. 1892. 

One Way of Love. By Constance Smith. 3 vols. London: Hurst & 
Blackett. 1892. 

Miss Blanchard ef Chicago. By Albert Kevill-Davies. F. V. White 
& Co. 1892. 
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York State. On his way there the train is wrecked, and every 
one in the carriage is killed, except the hero, Keppel then un- 
locks his handcuffs and places them on the corpse of a young man 
who looks exactly like himself. He makes his way to a ruined 
house, finds a man dying with yellow fever; during the latter's 
ravings Keppel discovers that there is a vast treasure in unset 
stones hidden in the house, sent by the late Emperor of the 
French, in case of his own downfall, to be kept in America, to pro- 
vide for future residence there. Yellow fever claiming its victim, 
Keppel Darke promptly takes the treasure, disappears for two 
years, then returns to New York with the assumed title of the 
Count de Lisle. There he meets his old love, who is still faithful 
to the memory of the man she believes to have been killed in 
the train on his way to Sing-Sing. The Count now begins an 
amazing life in Gotham; but we will not spoil the story by tell- 
ing any more of the plot, the author's object naturally being to 
discover the real murderer, convict the guilty, and allow the hero 
to resume his old place in the world and in the heart of the 
woman he loves. 

Mr. Julian Hawthorne bears an honoured name in American 
literature, and a new work from his pen cannot fail to be of 
interest. An American Monte Cristo possesses a great deal 
that is fine; but as a complete work it cannot be said to reach 
the standard of his previous efforts, It is of the sensational 
order, certainly very exciting, and filled with startling incidents 
enough. It is possible that the plot is based upon the celebrated 
Nathan murder, which startled New York and astounded all 
America some twenty years ago, and, as the mystery was never 
cleared up nor the murderer discovered, on taking up this story, 
An American Monte Cristo, we had hoped to find an ingenious 
inductive explanation, in the style of Poe's “Marie Roget,” of 
how this murder might have been done. The author loses him- 
self by not condensing or localizing, and by too quickly trans- 
ferring the incidents of the plot to a foreign soil. After the 
hero, Harry Trent, is murdered in New York, we are taken 
hurriedly thence to Paris. We are treated to an interview in 
the Tuileries with the late Napoleon, his aides, generals, and 
several devoted servants. Diamonds to the value of twenty 
millions sterling are quietly despatched to New York, and we are 
led to believe that this treasure—for the Emperor's use later on 
—was the real cause of the first-named murder. This is bad art; 
it would have been better to have begun the story with this 
chapter. Then the succeeding events following in their proper 
sequence would have made the impossible possible, and the unreal 
real. It has become the fashion for authors of the present day to 
take up celebrated trials and make novels out of them; but the 
difficulty of making romances of old realities is that the one trait, 
truth, which dominates the real world, is the one which, by its 
violence, in a work of fiction or art, is sometimes absolutely mis- 
placed. The plot here is picked out and not worked out, and the 
hero is the least interesting of all the characters. There are like- 
wise several points which should be noticed. Mr. Hawthorne has 
not explained sufficiently Keppel Darke’s agitation when arrested 
for the murder; he has also forgotten that twenty years ago in 
America it is most unlikely that not one person could be found 
able to decipher a cryptogram, especially after the then all- 
recent memory of Poe's famous scarabee. There is some very 
evident carelessness in calling a man a baron at the top of a 
page, and ten lines later calling him a count; also in the con- 
struction of certain sentences. For instance :—“ Olympia Raven, 
since the night of the Count’s ball,” &c., should certainly be 
written, “ Since the night of the Count’s ball Olympia Raven had 
been in a condition to give her friend Mrs. Banwick some 
anxiety.” Another (p. 31):—“ On the morning of the Trent 
tragedy, at about eight o’clock, Olympia Raven awoke from 
the sleep of health and innocence, and remembered that she had 
an appointment at ten-thirty.” And (p. 48):—“ Mrs. Raven 
had dropped into a chair and was emitting hysteric cries "— 
surely it is better to say ‘“‘ Mrs. Raven had dropped into a 
chair and was crying hysterically.” Another distinct phase 
of a woman’s character is this: the wedding-day of this long- 
suffering pair finally comes round, “Olympia was so excited 
that she forgot to wait for her carriage, and went to church on 
foot.” Thatforawoman! Inawedding gown,too! Incredible, 
and certainly most un-American. It is true she had waited three 
years to be married; but this haste was unlike that of Enoch 
Arden’s, who, after waiting all his life, could still wait a little 
longer ; and he is supposed to have loved very deeply. 

Infelix is called a society story, and does not vary much 
from the ordinary novel, with the exception that, whereas 
the ordinary novel has a plot, this work is absolutely devoid of 
one. The book isin one volume, and the characters, few in number, 
although absolutely conventional, are for the most part fairly 
well drawn, If not the work of a novice, it seems so, and from 


the name on the title-page we must respect writers who reverse 
the “temptation to be idle and dissipated” by working with 
industry in a noble cause. Lady Duntze may write good books 
in the future, but Infelix is not a good book. The story is the 
old one of a poor girl who, without love, marries a rich man. 

Immediately after enters her husband's friend—the usual Ouida’s 
hero without Ouida’s audacity—and, presented in an unskilful, 
suggestive manner, fails to display either the fascinations or the 
qualities reported by the author as being the secret of this 
creation’s wonderful social success. Jetta, the heroine, is not 
commonplace, yet she interrupts the announcement of the arrival 
of her husband’s dearest friend with a flippant remark to her 
little girl, Flossie, not to make her doll, Bertha Jane, ill by feed- 
ing it on eggs. She is not commonplace, because at seventeen 
she did what ninety-nine out of a hundred do, especially in 
novels, Poor and pretty, she merely married a rich man without 
love. Plenty clothed and comforted her, a child soon consoled 
her, and the habit of wealth contented her. After a year’s mar- 
riage she objects to her husband falling asleep in an armchair 
after dinner, she evidently, since marriage, taking no pains to 
amuse him (courtship had been kinder); and he, after marriage, 
naturally does what ninety-nine out of a hundred married men 
do, he speedily falls into old habits of bachelorhood and freedom. 
The worshipper, her husband’s friend, is constantly in the house ; 
there is a picture gallery with the traditional ghost; the friend, 
Cuthbert Eyre, takes the lady to present her to her own family 
revenant. It appears. Jetta, in a white dress with a yellow 
sash, faints, falling into the arms of her adoring slave, whom 
she presently upbraids for receiving her. She leaves the gallery. 

Later on comes the usual stereotyped Dutch garden—imme- 
morial trysting place in all society novels for all unhappy 
lovers. We are now treated to a love scene of an odd kind. 
Jetta arrives and seats herself on the bench, “a beautiful statue, 
ashamed.” “Cuthbert Eyre tries to draw her gently to him, but 
she resisted, so he dropped her hand.” “Sit down, my darling,” 
he said sadly, “we have not long to be together; my train goes 
at 2.”... “Oh, stay, Cuthbert!” sobbed Jetta. “I would 
follow you to the end of the world and live in a mud-hut, for 
what are luxuries to me?—but I cannot do this cruel wrong.” 
Happily for men, mud-huts and love have gone out some time 
since, otherwise cruel, rich, and doting husbands would all be 
deceived, and palatial, virtuous residences would soon be turned by 
Lovelaces and wandering Jettas into universal cabinets particuliers. 
These unhappy beings meet again, and, constantly living in the 
same house, the lady cannot see the man she is in love with 
without “a sudden contraction of the nerves”; but she still 
remembers that her husband gives her more pin-money for her 
gloves than she had as a girl to dress on, and for this disinterested 
reason she must still remain faithful tohim. In the meantime 
the child, the comfort of her wrecked life, is announced by the 
nurse as fading. Many others remark this fact, but “ meanwhile 
Mrs. Carew, peacefully oblivious of the fact there was no one to 
remark the artistic arrangement of her back hair, reclined under 
the shade of the rocks, whilst Flossie dabbled in a pool a little 
way off.” Later on this blonde child dies—she is killed by tele- 
graph, and subsequently the story is interrupted to interpolate an 
imaginary, pathetic death scene. After this Jetta feels life a blank ; 
the old mad longing comes upon her to see her lover. She attires 
herself in stately clothes. The wretched Eyre comes back. They 
kiss a kiss not of passion, but of friendly farewell. “ Eyre pulls 
a crushed flower out of his buttonhole, lights a cigarette, and goes - 
into the billiard-room.” Jetta steals away to her room. “ Jetta’s 
was a grand nature with a great dash of the pagan in it; she 
would not stoop to vice, low nineteenth-century vice.” “And 
so an end and straight to Tartarus.” 


One Way of Love is a real old-fashioned novel, in a sense that 
the author writes because she thinks she has something to say— 
and in another sense, because she says that something uncom- 
monly well. Miss Constance Smith is well known by her previous 
works, and especially by The Repentance of Paul Wentworth. One 
Way of Love is unlike the former romance, but is alike in good 
workmanship and simple straightforward English. Miss Smith 
is particularly happy in this; she knows Aow to write the 
vernacular, and one is never offended by words misused, or 
sentiment misplaced. We will not spoil the pleasure of the 
many who must read the work by disclosing its plot. There are 
some faults and some faulty delineation of character, but, Alison 
is prettily drawn, as are Dr. Thornhill and Mr. Maitland. Herbert 
Earle is not always so successful. It is almost as impossible 
to make heroes and heroines of poets and writers as to make 
actors and actresses play on the stage the réle of—actors and 
actresses. Imitative art stops when one imitates an imita- 
tion. People read to real—themselves, and go to the play 
to see themselyes--in books, not to read how an author de- 
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scribes an author, but how the author describes some one like 
the person reading. They always like to imagine that they see 
themselves in books—they say, “There! I would have done 
exactly that; that is exactly like me! How like that is to 
me!” And when they go to the play, they do not want to see 
players pretend to be players, but to see them pretend to be 
men and women of the world, men and women who have lived, 
loved, suffered, died, but who are human beings representing the 
actual state of the masses of humanity, real and not acted, genuine 
and not theoretical. The exceptions to the latter are Garrick 
and Peg Woffington; to the former, that perfect novel Gerfaut, 
by the immortal Charles de Bernard. Here we have a poet who 
is, strange to say, a man and a creation which, let us hope, may 
serve as a model to all writers wishing to immortalize imagi- 
nary or studied geniuses in fiction. 

Miss Blanchard of Chicago is a most interesting book, written 
with a great deal of vivacity and brightness. Very few English 
authors have “reduced” their Americans “to so fine a point,” 
and with one or two exceptions they are absolutely American 
enough to make even Bret Harte look to his monopoly of Westerners. 
The plot promises, at the outset, great complications which, in 
the end, are not fulfilled. The story is really a simple one, the 
adventures of a young Englishman whose cruel uncle and guardian 
sends him to the wilds of North America to seek his fortune; 
or to learn farming in the Far West, happily not as did 
Birchall’s poor victim. Once out of sight of his cruel uncle, 
always imploring him to mend his ways, we should think 
that a young fellow with a firm will, strong lungs, and 
good digestion, would feel more like enjoying himself than 
pondering upon what he is always trying to escape 
Ibsen seems to have turned the writing world topsy-turvey ; 
every one who writes a novel wishes to analyse. Analysis 
is the dry-rot of fiction. Let M. Paul Bourget devote two 
pages, if he will, to telling how a black shoelace or a white tie 
was being adjusted; but, for Heaven's sake, let English authors 
write with more backbone, and leave these silly subjective 
details alone. When Mr. Kevill-Davies tells his story sim- 
ply, it is charming; replete with life, movement, and colour. 
His characters are well drawn, very distinct, and once we get 
Arthur Vallance started “ out West,” the horizon clears wonder- 
fully. Miss Blanchard of Chicago is a delightful girl—most 
natural, graceful, beautiful, of course—and her language is the 
pure American dear to the English novelist’s heart. Her father 
is an admirable sketch, absolutely true to the life, kindly, frank, 
and sturdy ; a good American in the raw, who has made his money 
himself, who from the perilous level of the poor sleeping-car 
conductor has raised himself to the proud heights of the Chicago 
Stock—or is it Corn?—Exchange, and who is not ashamed to 
own it—in fact, rather boasts of it—and, like all good Chicageans, 
never loses an opportunity to tell of it. We heartily commend 
this story to any one who cares to know America and Americans 
as our Atlantic cousins know them, and we can promise readers a 
most agreeable hour with all Mr. Kevill-Davies’s heroes, heroines, 
and supernumeraries. 


PRIMITIVE PEOPLES.* 


a ins is something very monotonous in prehistoric people. 

We know almost as much about them as we are ever likely 
to discover. They left no literature, only stones, bones, and a 
few very elementary potsherds. When you have seen one 
Paleolithic axe-head you have seen all Palwolithic axe-heads ; the 
polished stone weapons are not much more various, and a kitchen 
midden is not an object in which one can take a permanently 
fresh interest. The Marquis de Nadaillac’s book is useful to 
persons who have not already studied dozens of other books on 
the same theme. It is a well-constructed summary; it begins 
with the classical hints about “thunder-stones” as the un- 
scientific, in all lands and ages, call stone weapons. Then it 
shows the slowly glimmering dawn of the hypothesis that savages 
who used the weapons were contemporary with the animals 
whose bones litter the same caves. The work is well illus- 
trated, dolmens, and cromlechs, and crannogs are represented, 
and there are some unhackneyed cuts after the drawings 
on bone with which the cavemen of France beguiled their 
leisure. These extraordinary artists are the exception; as a 
rule, early man’s art was confined to rude decorative patterns, 
In France he drew horses, reindeer, mastodons, and fishes with 
a liveliness not recaptured till the best period of Egyptian work. 
A distressing uniformity characterizes him. He lived in caves, 
he trepanned the skulls of his fellow-creatures, he made stone 


* Manners and Monuments of Prehistoric Peoples. By the Marquis de 
Nadaillac. Translated by Nancy Bell. London; Putnam’s Sons. 1892. 


arrow-heads, he quarried flint, he built rude megalithic monu- 
ments, he fashioned rough pottery (the Australian had not 
reached this stage), he hunted, he fished, he began to farm, he 
devoted much time to funerals and sepulchres, and not till he 
learned to alloy copper with tin, or (in Africa) managed to work 
iron, did his arts and institutions begin to be more pleasingly 
differentiated. All this is now so familiar that we can scarcely 
believe prehistoric science to be only some thirty years old. But the 
science finally, and soon, comes to a dead wall. Itcannot tell us why 
the people who lived in the Thayngen Cave on the borders of 
Switzerland and Wurtemberg were such astonishingly graphic 
designers, so eminently superior even to the Eskimo. Illustra- 
tions are engraved on pp. 121-123. A different, but still remark- 
able, art was evolved in Easter Island, by what kind of people 
we cannot even guess, nor does fancy tell us why whole circles of 
colossal stone statues were set to guard that mysterious Delos of 
the Pacific. We know, again, that Egypt had once been the 
scene of Paleolithic manufactures, but the stages by which 
Egypt rose from such rude works to the art of the ancient 
Empire are lost, and all is obscurity. On one or two points 
M. de Nadaillac’s work is inconsistent, or not very trustworthy. 
We are astonished to learn that Thothmes III. lived in the 
eighth century B.c. This is probably a misprint. To say that 
“ Iron was known to the Hellenes as early as the fourteenth cen- 
tury B.C.” is decidedly hasty. No trace of iron is found in the graves 
of Mycenze. The arrow-heads there are of flint, which, of course, 
overlapped both iron and bronze, for the ages of stone and of the 
metals have no hard-and-fast boundaries. Homer is more familiar 
with weapons of bronze than of iron, though in the Ilfad he uses 
“the iron” as synonymous with “the arrow-head,” and in the 
Odyssey occurs an expression, apparently proverbial, “Iron of 
itself draws the hero to it.” The word ypijdeuvor, for “ diadem,” 
is, we presume, an American misprint; and where does Homer 
give us any information about the funeral customs of the Libyans ? 
This is not the only place where we have to ask in vain for exact 
references, and our memory certainly does not tell us that Homer 
“says that among the Libyans the dead were buried sitting” 
(p. 353). We are unaccustomed to a hero named Patrokles ; 
Patroclus is the gentle knight we know. These are not very 
important blemishes, and perhaps the translator may be in fault. 
M. de Nadaillac’s book is pleasantly free from dogmatism, and 
from the framing of baseless hypotheses. He is content to know 
that we must remain ignorant of many things—indeed of most 
things—about early man. His book is probably the best short 
manual on his topic, and his illustrations are praiseworthy. A 
fair account of Hissarlik, with its layers of successive small 
towns, closes the work, which answers a few questions (for ex- 
ample, as to prehistoric trepanning), and which forms a capital 
introduction to more special studies. One inconsistency we 
ehould have mentioned. M. de Nadaillac denies a Bronze age to 
America, yet credits the Peruvians with the use of bronze, 


THE WAVERLEY NOVELS.* 


i ge appearance of the first volumes of two new illustrated 
editions of Scott’s novels, just sixty years since the issue of 
the original collected edition, 1829-1833, is an event of consider- 
able interest to the world at large. Mr. Nimmo’s “ Border” 
edition, which is edited by Mr. Andrew Lang, is to be completed 
in forty-eight volumes, like the first collected edition, and is 
illustrated by some two hundred and fifty etchings by eminent 
hands, after paintings or drawings by various artists, living or 
deceased, The “ Dryburgh” edition of Messrs. A. & C. Black 
will comprise twenty-eight volumes, with wood engravings after 
original drawings, each volume being illustrated by an artist and 
composed of a complete novel, with the exception of the six shorter 
stories, which will occupy three volumes, Beyond these leading 
features of the arrangement of the novels there is no further 
suggestion of a parallel between the two editions. We 
have no doubt whatever that the popularity of Scott is 
more than suflicient for both, The Waverley Novels,as Mr. Lang 
remarks, endure amid all changes of taste, despite that singular 
young person, the modern reader of fiction, of whom we hear so 
much, who has risen in our midst, and knows not Scott. The 
Scotch Novels, as they were for a brief space invariably styled, 
have long since been the world’s novels, and they remain “the 
delight of mankind, while new schools and little masters of 


* Waverley. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. With Introductory Essay and 
Notes by Andrew Lang. 12 etchings, 2 vols. “The Border Edition” of 
the “Waverley Novels.” London: John C. Nimmo, 1892. 

Waverley. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. Illustrated by Charles Green. 
1vol. The “ Dryburgh Edition” of the “ Waverley Novels.” London and 
Edinburgh: A. & C. 1892. 
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fiction come and go.” Since 1833 a “ constant tide of new 
editions” has flowed forth, varying in form from library editions of 
sumptuous equipment to the excellent “sixpenny” reissue of 
Messrs. Black just completed, and still the procession of them 
continues. Of all these many collections of the Waverley Novels, 
Mr. Nimmo’s “ Border” edition is incomparably the most hand- 
some and the most desirable. The two volumes of Waverley 
before us are from all points of view exceedingly attractive. 
Type, paper, illustrations are altogether admirable, and Mr. 
Lang’s scheme of editing is not merely excellent in conception, 
but is realized with equal judgment and taste. In preparing this 
edition, the editor has enjoyed the advantege of consulting the 
various manuscripts in the possession of Mrs. Maxwell Scott, 
preserved at Abbotsford, and though, as he justly observes, 
Lockhart has left his successors very little to do in the way of 
editing the novels, from these and from other original sources 
Mr. Lang has been enabled to throw additional light on certain 
points which have become obscure by the lapse of time. From 
the additional notes he has supplied to Waverley, we may con- 
fidently expect the supplementary annotation of the whole series 
to prove highly interesting and illustrative. Every reader may 
be trusted to discover for himself how valuable are these addi- 
tional lights on antiquarian or historical points, and we are 
content merely to cite, by way of example, Mr. Lang’s very in- 
teresting note on the incident of Luckie Macleary’s intervention 
in the threatened affray between Balmawhapple and the Baron of 
Bradwardine (i. 94). 

Mr. Lang’s chief purpose, however, is to give to each novel its 
own historical setting by presenting the circumstances in which 
the stories were written and published. This is, undoubtedly, an 
object of considerable importance and interest. Into the scope of 
this general retrospect there enters, of course, the question of the 
attitude of the critics of the day, and of Scott's great literary 
contemporaries, towards the author and his works. The sub- 
ject is treated fully and explicitly in the editor’s discreet 
and sympathetic introduction to Waverley. The views of the 
Quarterly, the Edinburgh, the Monthly, the Scots Magazine, the 
British—that “ grandmotherly ” review—are duly cited, with the 
record of Byron’s appreciation, and Wordsworth’s recognition of 
Guy Mannering as a Radcliffian romance. Wordsworth’s “sneer,” 
by the way, was but the ghost of a sneer, though sufficient to 
justify Mr. Lang’s delightful observation on Wordsworth’s in- 
sinuation :—“ The slight difference produced by the introduction 
of humour could scarcely be visible to Wordsworth.” Nor has 
Mr. Lang neglected the voice of later criticism and the difficulties 
or disabilities of certain “ modern readers.” With regard to 
Waverley, he observes :—“ It is not easy to say whether we should 
try to put ourselves at the point of view of its first readers, or 
whether we should look at it from the vantage-ground of to-day.” 
Why should not both points of view be conjoined? Certainly 
the reader who is incapable of the very slight imaginative exer- 
cise suggested by the first position is incapacitated from enjoying 
the full charm of the romance. Mr. Lang’s defence of the sup- 
posed meagreness of the love passages in Scott is admirably just, 
and as complete a defence as can be of what needs no defence 
whatever. If those modern readers to whom it is addressed are con- 
vinced, it cannot be but to their own exceeding great gain. But we 
are by no means sure that this kind of modern is worth winning. 
But it is characteristic of Mr. Lang's kindliness and loyal faith 
in his author, to desire to bring into the fold the erring young 
person. The artists who contribute to these volumes have un- 
questionably enhanced the attractiveness of the “ Border” 
edition. The etchings, altogether, are admirably executed, and, 
in addition to the artistic merits of the drawings, they are in 
several instances really illustrative. Mr. Batley’s fine etching, 
after Raeburn’s portrait, forms an appropriate frontispiece. We 
are glad to infer, from the same etcher’s charming rendering of 
Leitch’s painting, “ Tully-Veolan,” that although incident will 
mainly engage the various artists associated in illustration, the 
very interesting subject of the topography of the novels is not to 
be ignored. Perhaps it is not easy to insure uniformity in pre- 
senting characters when several artists deal with one and the 
same person in the story. Mr. R. W. Macbeth’s romantic con- 
ception of Flora MacIvor, with harp in hand by the waterfall, is 
obviously another person than Mr. Herdman’s pensive maiden in 
“ Waverley’s last visit to Flora.” For the rest, Mr. Pettie’s dis- 
banded “cateran” (vol. ii. p. 240), Mr. Macbeth-Raeburn’s 
“Colonel Gardiner,” and Mr. Lauder’s “ Bailie Mac Wheeble,” 
are excellent presentations of character. 


The “ Dryburgh ” edition retains the notes of the late David 
Laing, in addition to Scott's own notes, appendices, and introduc- 
tory matter, and is illustrated by a number of artists, of whom 
many are favourably known as painters or workers in black and 
white illustration. Mr, Charles Green, who illustrates Waverley, 


shows no lack of skill and invention, and a fairly close study of 
the work before him. His “interiors” are well designed, and 
there is excellent animation in dealing with incidents of action, as 
in “ Forward! sons of Ivor!” But he also, curiously enough, 
gives us two very different Floras; one at the waterfall, with 
Waverley attendant upon her singing, where we have her en- 
throned among the rocks, like some imperious gipsy queen, with 
dark, ringletted hair; and another—“ Waverley’s Adieu to 
Flora”—where the hair of Flora is no longer in curl, and 
Flora herself another woman altogether. “Ample glossaries” 
are claimed as a special feature of this edition, and it is true 
that the glossary to Waverley is both full and diligently compiled. 
It contains information, by the way, which we should hardly 
look for in a glossary. For example, the correction of the curious 
mistake about the Baron’s wine—“ C'est des deux oreilles”—is 
placed here, and not as a note. And there is no indication in the 
text that the phrase is an error, and that the error is set right in 
the glossary. Mr. Lang’s method of pointing out such matters as 
they arise in the text, by a letter within brackets, is far preferable 
to leaving them to the reader’s searching. 


PIERRE AND HIS PEOPLE.* 


Au of us have had friends to whom we have recommended 
some book, and who in returning it (or not, as the case 
may be) have said, “ Yes, I am sure it is very clever, but do you 
mind telling me what it means?” The admirers of Mr. Gilbert 
Parker's stories must have often tried to answer that most diffi- 
cult question, To Pierre and his People the author hes, however, 
condescended to prefix a note of explanation, and left the other 
note—the note of exclamation—to the generous public. These 
short stories, collected from various magazines and newspapers, 
where, we confess, they seemed to us wholly unintelligible, 
appearing all together, as they do now, throw considerable light 
across “darkest Africa,” or, we should say, “darkest Canada.” 
Mr. Gilbert Parker tells us that his endeavour has been to pre- 
sent us with “the romances, the mere narratives, or individual 
lives of those adventurers trading in Hudson's Bay” in the days 
of the old Hudson’s Bay Company, and for his locality he has 
chosen “that vast region stretching from the fiftieth parallel 
of latitude to the Arctic Ocean.” To an effete European the 
stupendous attempt to represent the life and manners of half 
a continent in some eighteen short stories would be as monstrous 
as to place the scene of a five-act tragedy “ in different parts of 
Asia.” But in America and the colonies the literary dimensions 
are nothing if not Titanic. And Mr. Gilbert Parker has tried to 
do for Canada what Mr. Kipling has done for Anglo-India, 
There are a good many writers who have nothing to say, and say 
it remarkably well; and there are a few who have plenty to say, 
and say it very well; while there are others (Mr, Gilbert Parker 
among them) who have something to say, but cannot say it. 
Among the stories that we prefer are notably “Three Outlaws,” 
“ God’s Garrison,” and “The Stone.” The last is one of the most 
powerful and terrible stories of revenge that we have read for a 
very long time. In conception it resembles Balzac’s Un drame au 
bord de la mer, but the motive is entirely different. A man, who has 
been cruelly wronged by the inhabitants of the village where he 
lives, leaves his home and becomes a recluse on the overhanging 
cliffs. There is a large boulder which overhangs the village, ap- 
pearing to rest on nothing—such as is often seen in Cornwall or : 
any rocky district. The stone becomes the man’s home, and popu- 
lar superstition, after many years, associates him as the genius of 
the place. He occupies himself at night with chiselling away the 
natural support of the stone, finally sending it rolling down on 
the village. The author, however, alone can tell his own story. 
Mr. Gilbert Parker has condescended to do so with supreme 
effect. We mention the story as example of the many good 
things to be found in the book. In the character of Pierre, who 
appears in all the stories, is typified the Indian half-caste. He is 
a little idealized, of course. Englishmen and Canadians, both of 
Upper and Lower Canada, want a deal of persuasion to appreciate 
the virtues of a race that gave them the cut-throat Louis Riel. 


THE STANFORD DICTIONARY.+ 


HEN, some ten years ago, the University of Cambridge 
accepted Mr, J. F. Stanford’s bequest to it of his MS, 


* Pierre and his People. By Gilbert Parker. London: Methuen & Co. 
1892. 

+ The Stanford Dictionary of Anglicized Words and Phrases, Fdited 
for the Syndics of the University Press by C. A. M, Fennell, D.Litt. 
Cambridge: at the University Pre:s. . 
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collection for a dictionary of Anglicized words and phrases, 
with five thousand pounds to pay the expenses, we remember 
feeling some curiosity to see what would come of it. We may 
as well say at once that a very useful thing has come of it; 
though we do not profess to be certain that it is quite as 
useful as it might have been if the University had been left to 
itself to provide as novel and full a supplement to existing 
English dictionaries as its combined ingenuity could supply. 
Five thousand pounds, though dictionary printing is expensive, is 
a tolerably pretty penny. Dr. Fennell and his coadjutors, or the 
drawers-up of his brief (whichever we are to call them), Messrs. 
Aldis Wright, Skeat, Mayor, Bensly, and Postgate, had to con- 
sider first the testator’s wishes, then his materials, and then what 
could be done with both. Between them they elaborated a 
scheme too complicated to be given in detail here, but a very 
good one on the whole. Summarizing their summary, we may 
say that they aimed at giving two classes of words and phrases. 
The first included all words and phrases which have been trans- 
ported bodily out of other languages into English. The second 
embraced (here we must give the exact words) “ All words 
borrowed from French, Latin, and Greek, since the introduction 
of printing, whether not altered, or but imperfectly naturalized 
and now obsolete.” About the first of these classes, or sets 
of classes, there will be very little question. They form the 
right stuff and substance of the book, as Mr. Stanford must 
have planned it, and as it is required to supplement ordinary 
lexicons. It is true that, it being human to err, there may be 
“pribbles and prabbles” about inclusions and extensions even 
here. We doubt, for instance, whether the phrase “a Ben- 
gala” for “with Bengal light,” used merely in a newspaper 
letter from Italy itself, can justly claim a place, though no doubt it 
could if an instance could be produced of its use independently 
of local propriety, like “a giorno.” We have found a quotation 
given to illustrate one outlandish word in which two such oc- 
curred, and on turning up the other we did not find it. And Dr. 
Fennell has sometimes been “let in” by his contributors, “A 
fleur d’iime,” for instance, does not mean “sympathetically,” but 
“ superficially,” and the very quotation here given shows as much, 
But these things are sure to occur, and they are not more than 
reason, 


It is with the second class that we enter among rocks and 
quicksands, from the point of logical theory. The intention of the 
editor and the advising committee evidently was to admit words 
which are sometimes found in French form as well as in English 
during the first century and a half of printing, and all Greek and 
Latin words, even changed and lopped, which came in after Caxton. 
The rule seems a little arbitrary, and its application is, perforce, 
more so. Thus we find such exceedingly ordinary words of the 
-té or -tas class as “ gravity” ; but we do not find the much rarer 
“clarity,” which is used by Browne, and we think by others. 
“ Centaur,” “ pyramid,” and others are admitted, though shaped 
to English form and universally understood ; but we do not find 
such an essentially exotic, though English-tipped, word as “ ergo- 
teer,” a word which is by no means unlikely to puzzle a not wholly 
ignorant reader, and which occurs in no less an author than 
Dryden. “Tetrastich” occurs, but not “diptych.” Although, 
as we have seen, room is made for words in “ ty ” on the apparent 
ground that they came through the French, there seems a strange 
reluctance to admit those in “ ation,” and we have not been able 
to satisfy ourselves of the presence of any rule by which adjec- 
tives in “ic” are admitted or excluded. We mention these things 
not as wishing to pick holes in a very difficult piece of work, but 
as showing that there has been either a certain laxity of rule, or 
a certain caprice of application, in this particular part of the work. 
To our thinking it would have been wiser either to confine the 
book rigidly to words used in the original form (including, of 
course, those which are mere degradations thereof), or else to open 
the door more widely than has been done. Also we doubt very 
much whether it was wise to admit proper names, especially of 
fictitious characters. For where are you to stop? Why is 
Pantagruel here and Panurge not? Why Bombastes Furioso 
and not Rigdum Funnidos? We don’t know what language 
Rigdum is, certainly ; but it is not English. And before quitting 
entirely this fault-finding part let us seriously repeat that some 
of the definitions want a very great deal of overhauling. There 
is absolutely nothing of the meaning “ Beauty which indicates an 
unsound constitution” in “ Beauté du diable,” and the drable 
himself only knows what Dr. Fennell’s contributor was think- 
ing of. 

But enough of this. The book is one the first edition of 
which must inevitably be a sort of proof-sheet on which to correct 
future issues, and whatever little defects there may be in it, it 
must be an exceedingly valuable supplement to the great 
dictionary of the language proper which the sister University is 


now issuing, by which, as the editor acknowledges, this work 
itself has to the small extent possible been much assisted, and 
which in turn it ought to assist and relieve. In turning over its 
pages, not a few reflections of value, quite independently of the 
information which it affords on particular points, will present 
themselves to thoughtful readers. It supplies, in particular, a 
text—a very handsome one, let us observe by the way, ex- 
cellently printed in a large but not at all cumbrous quarto, which 
lies open as such a book should—for a meditation on the practice 
of which it is (in some eight hundred pages of large double- 
eolumns) the not exhaustive monument, the practice of using 
foreign words in English, We know that according to some 
good folk this process is an abomination. It is an abomination 
to a minority of them because it offends a sort of literary 
prudery of theirs; to a very much larger majority, we suspect, 
because it rebukes and nonplusses their own ignorance. It is a 
favourite doctrine that it is shocking to use French words in 
English, more shocking to use Greek and Latin words that have 
not been naturalized by and fcr ages—most shocking to use Spanish, 
Italian, and so forth. It is impossible to repress a smile as one 
turns over these pages with this holy horror in mind, In the first 
place, we see the rise of hundreds of phrases introduced with 
no better reason than those to which our good friends now object, 
and used by themselves without the faintest suspicion that they 
are countenancing the hideous practice of innovating upon the 
English language. But this, it may be said, is a common weak- 
ness of human nature, and may even be defended as no weakness 
at all. Another reflection is much more amusing and much more 
difficult for the other side to parry. We are constantly told that 
to employ outlandish words and phrases is the mark of a poor and 
incompetent writer—of one who, not being able or not being will- 
ing to take the trouble to find proper English clothing for his 
thought, swaddles it in secondhand garments, borrowed or stolen 
from other tongues. “ A nicht wi’ a dictionary ”—this dictionary of 
Dr. Fennell’s—should singularly stagger this opinion, if the opiner’s 
mind is open to reason. Naturally it would be inconclusive to quote 
examples here, or rather no possible space would suffice to give 
an exhaustive or convincing selection of them. But we are 
quite certain that any one who dispassionately consults the book, 
and notes the names and dates affixed to the quotations, will 
come to the conelusion that, with very rare exceptions, all the 
best writers of English have been given, and that very many, if 
not most of them, have been freely given, to the practice of using 
a foreign word or even a foreign phrase of some length without 
scruple whenever it seemed to them that for this reason or that 
it was desirable to use it, Many of the words and phrases thus 
used have, of course, nct stood. But, even if they have not, it 
does not follow that their original use was bad ; and where 
they have, it does pretty clearly follow that it was con- 
venient and beneficial. For ourselves we hold that it is 
one of the crowning glories of English that it lends itself 
with almost bate: ease to such importations and press- 
gang work. It would be absolutely impossible in any other 
language to get together such a dictionary as this, and the fact is 
significant of the manner in which the English language, like the 
English realm, has been built up, and, while its good days last, 
will always be maintained and strengthened. We take the 
foreigners’ lingo as we take their ships and their goods, their 
lands and their customs, and, generally speaking, in this case as 
in others, we do the things a great deal of honour, and make 
them much more serviceable by taking them. 


There is a minor point of considerable interest on which we 
wish to speak with less decision. There are some people, with 
whom we partly agree, who hold that the use of foreign words 
and phrases must be invariably and strictly conditioned by the 
usage of the original tongues. In some cases there can be no 
doubt of this. Such downright blunders as “ béte noir,” such sole- 
cisms as “& /'outrance,” such inventions of Heaven knows whom 
as “nom de plume,” cannot be too strongly condemned, and they 
are, for the most part, purely modern inventions of this half-edu- 
cated generation, though it is fair to say that “a l’outrance” is 
probably a clumsy re-translation of the Elizabethan “ to the utter- 
ance,” which itself was probably a sort of muddle with “ to the 
uttermost.” But there is a certain class of phrases in which some 
case may be made for an apparent solecism. Of late, for instance, 
some critics have condemned the use of the word “morale” as 
meaning “state of temperament,” character, courage, and so 
forth, urging that it ought to be, as no doubt it is in French, and 
in opposition to “ matériel,” “ moral,” while “ morale” has another 
French meaning, ethics or morality. Yet there is no doubt also 
that the unbroken tradition of English spelling of the word is 
with the e. Lord Chesterfield wrote it so a hundred and forty 
years ago, and he was not exactly an author ignorant either of 
English or French. George Eliot (we are purposely confining 
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ourselves to the examples quoted in the book before us) wrote it 
so the other day, and she was not exactly a careless scribbler. 
It has, we repeat, been an unbroken tradition of English military 
writers (till in these late days a few may have hearkened to the 
voices of warning) to write it so, Now the question is whether a 
. word which has been so long written in English under a certain 
form has not acquired a certain prescription—has not, so to speak, 
its bar sinister taken off. Ard in this particular case it may be 
observed that the sense in which the substantive is used in English 
is to a certain extent made up of both the senses of moral and 
morale, and that Pascal in particular uses the feminine form in 
senses much closer to moral than to the modern French restric- 
tion of morale, Thus we are not to be too sure what example the 
first English importer had before him. But this is a speculation, 
and only an instance of many that might be founded on the data 
supplied by this very solid and useful work of erudition, which 
represents nearly the best kind of book-producing that University 


presses can 


TWO BOOKS.* 


U[BE Brighton Road is illustrated by sketches taken by the 

author himself. Let it be noted at the outset that, wherever 
he has kept himself, his bicycle, his companion, and his com- 
panion’s bicycle, out of the picture, he has succeeded in pro- 
ducing a vivid impression of many beautiful things to be seen 
between London and Brighton, It is a noticeable fault in such 
books as these that the traveller, artist, and narrator, in one, 
always thinks that the world wants to see him on his bicycle or 
in his canoe. This wonderful delusion was notably entertained, 
and illustrated, by the late John Macgregor, whose humour it was 
to call himself Rob Roy, and whose delight it was to picture 
himself in various attitudes and tours de force connected with 
a canoe, a simple instrument on which he played with very great 
dexterity. 

The book takes five days to reach Brighton. It has been done 
by very muscular Christians in one ; it can be done by the ordinary 
footpad in two ; by the lazy stroller it may take three ; by the man 
who stops to sketch, and perhaps “kodaks” here and there, per- 
haps five days is not too much. The road, indeed, is full of inte- 
rest and of associations. Streatham, sacred to the memory of 
Mrs. Thrale; Croydon, consecrated by the possession of its old 
almshouse; Earlswood Common, sacred to the memory of its 
highwaymen; the Sussex Ironworks, which denuded all the 
Sussex forests and left us naked downs; Crawley, Slaugham, 
Cuckfield, Clayton, Preston ; all these are on the road to Brighton, 
and all present plenty for the artist as well as the narrator. 
So much is there to tell upon the road that we grudge the space 
given to subjects already so often and so much better treated. It 
helps us, for instance, very little in our way along the road to 
be delayed while we are told a thrice-told tale about the White 
Horse Cellars and Corinthian Tom. And we do not want, in a 
book about the Brighton Road, to hear much about Brighton 
itself. Asa book “made up” to fit the illustrations, this volume 
is readable, pleasant, and, in parts, attractive. But there is too 
much make up, and the historical and personal lore is too mani- 
festly crammed for the occasion. Other cyclists, however, might 
do worse than read the book carefully, and then run down to 
Brighton with its stories in their head. It should form part, not 
of every gentleman's library, but of every cyclist’s shelf. 


It was inevitable that, with the rapid spread of Jefferies’s re- 
putation, there should be collected together all that remained 
unpublished of his work. It is a reputation which took long to 
make, and was to the end of the author's life unaccompanied by 
the ordinary proofs of popularity. His volumes commanded the 
highest praise among those who could appreciate an observer of 
nature such as had never before appeared in this country. But 
these were few, and Jefferies did not reach all, even of this 
select class, Had he lived to the present day, he would have 
had American magazines offering him large sums for his work, 
and bringing it out with the finest illustrations that can be pro- 
cured. Fancy “ The Pageant of Summer” in the hands of one who 
could illustrate it as it deserves! Since his death we have seen 
the price of his books, especially of the first editions, go up with 
extraordinary rapidity, so that he who owns a complete set of 
Jefferies possesses a little fortune which he will do well to keep 
till he grows rich by unearned increments. 


This latest, and presumably the last, collection of papers con- 
sists of two parts. The first, containing seven chapters, is a 
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description of farm-life in Wiltshire about twenty years ago. 
Probably there has been little change since these papers were 
written. They appeared in Fraser, in the Times, and in a local 
paper. They are curious and interesting, for the nature of the 
subject and for the fulness of the detail which Jefferies put into 
them, He had already begun to observe everything and to note 
everything. But the style is, as yet, nought; there is, as yet, 
no style; he is little more, as yet, than a reporter. The second 
part consists of one long paper called “ The Coming of Summer,” 
three or four fragments, and a short paper called “The Lions of 
Trafalgar Square.” “The Coming of Summer” is apparently 
the first sketch—almost a finished sketch—of the famous “ Pageant 
of Summer”—a sketch laid by, and afterwards rewritten in 
finer form, with some of the same ideas and some additions. 
It fails to move the reader to the same degree as its successor ; 
it is tarher in style, it strikes a lower note, it lacks the splendid 
rapture of that wonderful essay on Nature’s works ; yet it is sin- 
gularly beautiful, and for its sake alone the volume will be 
welcomed and valued. One of the fragments, called “ Orchis 
Mascula,” we venture to reproduce whole. Short as it is, no one 
but Jefferies could have written this little monogram :— 
‘The Orchis mascula grew in the brook corner, and in early 
ing sent up a tall * e of purple flowers. This plant stood 
one in an angle of the brook and a hedge, within sound of 
water ceaselessly falling over a dam. In those days it had an 
of enchantment to me; not only on account of its 
singular appearance, so different from other flowers, but be- 
cause in old folios I had read that it could call up the passion 
of love. There was something in the root beneath the sward 
which could make a heart beat faster. The common modern 
books—I call them common of malice prepense—were silent 
on these things. Their dry and formal knowledge was with- 
out interest, mere lists of petals and pistils, a dried herbarium 
of plants that fell to mee at the touch of the rs. Only 
by chipping away at hard old Latin, contracted and dogged in 
more senses than one, and by gathering together scattered 
passages in classic authors, could anything be learned. Then 
there arose another difficulty, how to identify the magic 
plants? The same description will very nearly fit several 
flowers, especially when not actually in flower; how deter- 
mine which really was the true root? The uncertainty and 
speculation wn the pleasure, till at last I should not have 
cared to have the original question answered. With my 
gun under my arm I used to look at the orchis from time to 
time, so long as the spotted leaves were visible, till the grass 
grew too long.’ 
The single page—it is no more—on the golden-breasted wren 
might be also quoted; but those who admire this interpreter of 
Nature will get the book for themselves, and to those who do 
not the volume has no message, any more than the other volumes 
by the same writer. The second part of The Toilers of the Field 
reminds us once more of the loss which we suffered when this 
man died, 


DEAN HOLE’S MEMORIES.* 


he duty of an archdeacon, we have been told, is to discharge 
archidiaconal functions. It now seems clear that decanal 
functions extend beyond the supervision of a cathedral and 
harmonious action with Canons, to the collection of good and 
racy anecdotes. These Memories might have been the joint pro- 
duction of the late Dean Ramsay, the late Major Whyte-Melville, 
Sir Ralph Payne-Gallwey, and W.G. They comprise humorous 
sayings and anecdotes picked up in the studios of artists, the vil- 
school, the common-rooms of Oxford, the tent and pavilion, 

the hunting-field, and the working-man’s club. They never offend 
against good teste. It may be said that they are like the “ grave 


” 
=_— bringing truth to light, 
Such as a king might read, a bishop write. 

If here and there a severe moralist should experience a slight 
shudder on reading a forcible expression ascribed to a working- 
man or a rustic parishioner we hope that if recording it with a 
blush, he may also drop a tear on the record and blot it out for 
ever. In truth, there is no reason why lawyers and laymen 
should have a monopoly of amusing stories, and this 
book fairly deserves the good and pleasant criticisms which 
from several quarters it has already received. Dean Hole, 
as becomes a scholar and a Churchman, is fond of classical quota- 
tions, has himself written some graceful lines, especially those on 
Mabel, which deceived a Dean of St. Paul’s—whether Dean 
Milman or Dean Church we cannot be sure—into the belief that 
they were Hood’s ; and he has enjoyed the society and friendship 
of such men as John Leech, Thackeray, Dickens, and others. Some 
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of us might have partaken of these advantages with profit to our- 


‘selves and yet without ability to communicate them to others. 


Not so the Dean of Rochester. His account of Leech—of this 
artist's keen enjoyment of country life; his love of hunting, 
coupled with the reservation that his steed must be one “on 
which you can carry an umbrella in a hailstorm” ; his mode of 
working at his art, at one time with extreme care and at another 
with marvellous rapidity of execution ; of Thackeray—his 
amusing conversation, and the value which the novelist appears 
to have put on the productions of his pencil as above those of his 
pen; of Dickens and his charming house at Gad’s Hill; all tend 
to fill up little gaps in their memoirs and biographies, and to 
bring the men vividly before a generation that only knows their 
works. We agree with Dean Hole that as long as Englishmen have 
“ brain to appreciate humour and hearts to sympathize with woe” 
Dickens ought no more to “ go out of fashion” than Shakspeare 
or Walter Scott. A very careful perusal of every page of these 
Memories warrants us in saying that in the multiplicity of names, 
places, and quotations we have only detected three small errors. 
The late Archdeacon of Worcester, who is correctly described as 
a favourite pupil of Dr. Arnold’s, was Lea, and not Lee, “ Billy 
Lea” was in the School-house, a little senior to Judge Hughes, 
an unerring shot with a stone at hedge-sparrows and robins, and 
a first-rate performer, sound in wind and limb, at Hare and 
Hounds. Then we doubt if it is quite correct to say that old John 
Lillywhite in the days of Alfred Mynn and Fuller Pilch at their 
best, was the only round bowler except Redgate. Certainly towards 
the close of the thirties Cobbett and Bayley as medium pace- 
bowlers, were second only to the Non-Pareil; and when Redgate 
as a fast bowler was in his prime he was almost equalled in pace 
and delivery by a fine specimen of a Hampshire baronet, the late 
Sir Frederick Bathurst. Perhaps the Dean’s remarks apply only 
to the Trent Bridge ground at Nottingham. Lastly, unless the 
Dean intentionally, of which there is no sign, varies the lines 
of Wordsworth about the gratitude of men, there is an error at 
page 182, The stanza in “ Simon Lee” really runs as follows :— 


I've heard of hearts unkind, kind deeds 
With coldness still returning ; 

Alas! the gratitude of men 
Hath oftener left me mourning. 


In the page above quoted “unkindly” is substituted for “ cold- 
ness” in the second line, and “ burning ” for “ mourning” in the 
fourth. These are slight blemishes; but Deans, like ordinary 
mortals, should verify their quotations. 


It would be unfair for the reader to assume from this or any 
other review that the whole of this pleasant work is made up of 
jests only fit to set tables in a roar. With much that is humorous 
there is a due admixture of sound sense, practical morality, 
and thorough knowledge of mankind. In the first place, the 
author has a fine, vigorous, and healthy contempt for prigs 
and pedants who would have us believe that the Bible 
is a mere collection of myths and legends. He has a kind 
word for the Evangelicals who, when spiritual life in England 
was dull and feeble, have “kept the lamp from going out in the 
Temple.” While he justly condemns the age when clergy- 
men held three livings and discharged with exemplary correct- 
ness the duties of one, he is of opinion that there was once a 
better feeling prevalent between servants and masters, workmen 
and capitalists, than now. Connected with the religious minis- 
trations of the rector and the curate is the question whether 
they ought to hunt and play cricket. As to the latter recreation 
the Dean has not the smallest doubt; nor have we. A clergy- 
man, we are very properly warned, should play this game in his 
own parish. He should not go away for a two or three days’ 
match, lest his services should be required and missed at the font 
or the burial-ground. He ought not to clothe himself in gorgeous 
or fantastic garments, and he must show moderation in pipes 
and refreshments, as in everything else. This excellent advice is 
capped by the story of an unregenerate miner who was com- 
pletely converted by his parson’s performance with the bat. The 
miner, when hurt at his trade and sent to hospital, asked for the 
ministrations of this hard-hitting pastor, and met his wondering 
questioner with the remark “ Oh, that hit o’ yourn to square leg 
for six converted me.” Hunting, of course, must be looked at 
from a different point of view. Few clergymen in these days 
can afford it; and the presence of an orthodox priest at the cover- 
side, with a black coat, a white neckcloth, and spotless cords or 
buckskins, is more rare than it was in the days of Parson Trulli- 
ber or of Canon Kingsley in our own time. Still, if the rector 
can hunt without neglecting his duties or getting into debt, there 
seems no reason, the Dean seems to think, why he should not meet 
the hounds at North Kilworth or Long Buckby once in the week. 
This permission, in the mouth of either a Dean or a Bishop, is to 


be coupled severely and stringently with the condition “ that you 
ride straight to hounds,” There must be no craning or shirking, 
or turning away from the pack, in the hopeless endeavour of 
regaining it after three miles of a green lane and gates easily 
opened. Doubtless the Dean, when penning this advice, must 
have thought of Leech’s picture of a reverend gentleman stuck in 
a ditch, with the remark of another rider that “it’s only the 
parson, and he won't be wanted till next Sunday.” 


Comments on the kindred rural pastime of shooting are pre- 
faced by a truthful account of sport over dogs in the stubbles. 
Here we have one or two good anecdotes of poachers which we 
shall not spoil by abbreviation. The letter of a successful prac- 
titioner with net and gun to a peer of the realm, thanking him 
for the first-rate sport which H. L.’s preserves had afforded the 
band, is excellent, and leads to the conclusion that the poacher 
must have attended a Board school and learnt the art of polite 
letter-writing. 


Recollections of Oxford will enable readers to understand the 
depth to which academical teaching had sunk some fifty years 
ago. Heads of colleges did little unless they edited some Greek 
classic on which to found a claim for a bishopric. Tutors seemed 
never to appeal to the better nature of the undergraduates, or to 
study their “qualities, inclinations, tempers, and temptations.” 
To take a good degree you had to engage a first-class coach of 
your own. Lectures at one crack college which could be attended 
by students from other colleges, were unknown. The Oxford 
Revival, even if it did send some excellent men to Rome, was a 
real blessing to one University. . 


On the subject of preaching, we agree with the Dean to the 
extent that a sermon to tell, should be preached and not read. 
There is surely a middle course between the Doctor Humdrum of 
Macaulay's lines, whose eloquence flowed like “sweet poppy syrup,’ 
and an impassioned, energetic delivery, where the loud voice is 
reinforced by the wild gestures of a tub-thumper in a public 
park. Not that Dean Hole believes in extempore preaching or 
in offering in the pulpit to God or man what has cost the preacher 
neither care nor reflection. But even a parson who is no orator 
may learn how to raise, lower, and modulate his voice, and may 
try to keep alive the attention of his audience by lifting his 
eyes from his book. Much good advice to young clergymen is to 
be found in this chapter on preachers; and Dean Ramsay would 
have rejoiced at the anecdote of the Scotch minister, to whom 
the parishioners sent a deputation to remonstrate with him on 
the too frequent use of copious notes. To the minister's explana- 
tion that his own memory was deficient and required assistance, 
the chief of the legation replied, “ Weel, then, if ye sae soon forget 
your own sermons, ye'll nae blame us if we follow your lead.” 
We commend to readers a book which is the outcome of long and 
varied experience, and which is distinguished not more by 
amusing anecdotes than by its healthy, manly, and invigorating 
tone. 


FIFTY YEARS MAKING HISTORY.* 


os ‘i exhibit the stream of Australian progress as it has come 

within my own knowledge and been subjected to my indi- 
vidual influence ; to make clear my opinions on some questions of 
first importance; to vindicate my aims and the motives by which 
I have been actuated in moulding the policy of the country; to 
explain my views on some possibilities of the future, and what I 
conceive to be the destiny of the new Commonwealth ” ; these, Sir 
Henry Parkes tells us in his preface, have been the objects he has 
had in view in publishing this book, and it may be said at once 
that the execution of the work fulfils the intentions of the author. 
The book, as he justly says, is neither a history nor an autobio- 
graphy ; and yet it is something of both—something, that is, in 
the nature of contemporary record, not of history properly so 
called, and something, too, of an autobiographical memoir, inas- 
much as it tells the story of the politics of New South Wales, and 
occasionally of Australia as a whole, from the standpoint of the 
author’s own position on the stage, and with his own per- 
sonality as the pivot and central figure of the whole. It 
may be objected, indeed, that it is not the making of Australian 
history, but of the history of New South Wales, that forms 
the real object of the book; and, as to the great bulk of the 
matter treated of, the objection would be well founded, In 
all matters of domestic politics the action is confined to the 
field of New South Wales alone; but we must take it, and may 
fairly enough take it, as typical of political life in all the colonies. 
Where, however, Australia as a whole is concerned in any histori- 
cal event, neither New South Wales nor Sir Henry Parkes was 
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found very far from the centre of things; so that we do get as a 
fact whatever “ Australian history” there is. In talking of the 
title, it is not perhaps beside the mark to recall the circumstance 
that it was Sir Henry Parkes and no other who, a few years ago, 
calmly proposed to re-christen New South Wales by the name of 
“ Australia,” tout court. As regards what we have classed as the 
purely domestic side of the political history, which constitutes, 
indeed, the great bulk of the two substantial volumes before us, 
it must be said that it is not of absorbing interest to those who 
are not contemplating either that life of the author or that history 
of Australia towards which Sir Henry Parkes regards the pre- 
sent work as contributing important material. Forthe former of 
these purposes the material afforded by this apologia will be of 
use, no doubt, But we confess to some sense of disappointment 
at finding how little of new there is, whether for these or any 
other purposes. The volumes are, to a very large extent, made 
up of page after page of blue-book, reports of Parliamentary 
and platform speeches, and newspaper articles, strung together 
by what the author himself has frankly characterized as a 
“desultory” narrative. The personal element in this necessarily 
predominates—the presentation, that is, of public events as they 
affected or were affected by the writer himself—and this militates 
against the preservation of any approach to such proportion as 
satisfies the historical faculty, events in which the writer has had 
the strongest personal interest and feelings bulking larger than 
their intrinsic importance would justify. Nor is it to be expected in 
a book of this character that the observance of historical per- 
spective can be unaffected by purely chronological causes. The 
present tends to blot out the past. The last ten of the fifty years 
covered fill nearly the whole of the second volume. We do not 
quarrel with this arrangement. Recent events in Australia are 
of more interest, not only because they are more recent, but 
because they have been of a character more closely connected 
with affairs of a wider importance, and calculated to exert a 
stronger influence upon the future history of the Empire at large, 
than the provincial, if sometimes exciting, episodes that con- 
stituted “ history ” in the Australia of an earlier day. 


Sir Henry Parkes landed at Sydney, a friendless emigrant, in 
1839. He was early drawn into the political life of the colony, 
which had an irresistible attraction for his strenuous and virile 
intellect, Ten years later he was editing the Empire, a power in 
its day. It was certainly no want of zeal or energy or hard work 
that kept Parkes poor or caused the Empire to fail. “ Precipi- 
tate zeal,” he believes himself, was his own cardinal fault. His 
energy was simply unbounded. And during a part of the seven 
years that the paper lived—from 1850 to 1857—doing, as he 
claims, “ heroic” work, and forming the great party which he 
afterwards led—he was working “double shift,” as a member of 
the old Council and editor and manager of his paper, sometimes 
thirty-six or forty-eight hours without going to bed. “I must 
have been made,” he says, with reference to this period, “of the 
stuff of martyrs.” At any rate, he must have been made of 
iron ; though he may fairly claim the self-denial and the courage 
to sacrifice all to his convictions that the phrase points to. His 
firmness and pluck and strong determination of character have 
been conspicuous throughout his career. His entire self- 
dependence, his unflinching confidence in himself and his prin- 
ciples, gave him, to a degree unattained by any living statesman 
except Bismarck, the extraordinary strength to stand alone, and 
that power to resist single-handed the forces brought against 
him, of which he owns himself, and justly, proud. Whether 
in the face of a conspiracy and strike among his own com- 
positors, threatening him with instant and overwhelming ruin 
to his prospects and his cause, or of the Great Strike which 
nearly forty years later he had to cope with in the public interest 
as First Minister in 1890, he stood his ground without quailing. 
In opposing the transcendental heroism of Dalley’s Soudan 
Expedition he stood absolutely alone. The populace was a-fire 
with patriotic and military ardour, and he was for the time 
covered with obloquy. It was surely no want of loyalty or 
patriotism that guided him. But this he denounced as spurious 
patriotism. Ile denied, and rightly, that here was any national 
or imperial crisis demanding such action. It was, he declared, to 
cry “wolf” when there was no wolf. There is no occasion to 
try to balance the good of the loyal fervour evoked by Dalley’s 
spirited action against the evil denounced in the cool criticism of 
Parkes. But whether its firsé or second thoughts were the better, 
it is a fact that the Sydney populace, in the sober after-time, when 
it came to paying the reckoning, reversed the verdict of Philip 
drunk and felt rather ashamed of itself for being betrayed into 
so much loyalty in its cups. If the idea had suggested itself to 
Sir Henry Parkes instead of to Mr. Dalley, his position might 
have been different ; for no man could be less lacking in the 
quality of enthusiasm for causes, and patriotism and loyalty were 


a creed with him. At the outset of his political career he 
threw himself heart and soul into the agitation against the 
transportation system, and a little later was in the thick of 
the fight for free institutions and the grant of responsible govern- 
ment. One of the first motions he brought forward on entering 
the old Council in 1854 was in favour of an improved system of 
immigration, and a quarter of a century later as Prime Minister 
he denounced the sordid and selfish motives that led men to shut 
out immigrants from the broad domains which, as he truly said, 
belonged as much to the English people at home as to the settlers 
in Australia. At the end of his book the author essays an ap- 
praisement of himself—a task involving some temerity. We 
believe him entitled to claim a freedom from vulgar ambition, 
from the love of place and power for their own sake, or for the 
sake of gain or material aggrandizement. He certainly never 
courted mere popularity—no man less; but he has always dis- 
played great vanity and self-esteem, and he is greedy of fame— 
of making and leaving a name to live in history. Of his single- 
mindedness and integrity we have already spoken. To that may 
be added the words with which he takes leave of his readers :— 
“ Others will arise to examine more critically the work I have 
done; I can only say that it has been done with an honest 
purpose,” 

The personal element in the book is so predominant, and the 
personality of the writer so striking, that we have left ourselves 
but little space to dwell on the events with which his public life 
was interwoven. This is, perhaps, the less a loss, inasmuch as most 
of these could have but slight interest for readers outside Australia, 
oreven beyond the borders of New South Wales itself, while many of 
those which would appeal to a wider circle have passed into our con- 
temporary history, and claim no extended notice here. The book 
serves, nevertheless, to recall and bring together the many 
episodes in the course of recent political history in Australia, in 
which its action impinges on the sphere of imperial politics, and 
affects the question of the relations between the mother-country 
and her colonies, a question that is every day becoming more im- 
portant and more pressing. The influence of Sir Henry Parkes, 
in this field of politics, has been great. His intellect and his 
instincts are alike bent towards the imperial idea, and in all his 
public acts and utterances the question of the imperial relation- 
ship has always been present to his mind and exercising an 
influence upon his language and action. He has through life 
been devotedly loyal to the Crown and true to the imperial con- 
nexion. It must be admitted he has sometimes had an odd way 
of showing his affection. He has consistently declared that, loyal 
subject as he is, his first duty is to that part of Her Majesty’s domi- 
nions with whose interests he is most closely and directly concerned. 
When Colonial and Imperial interests have seemed to clash, he 
has on occasion succeeded in dissembling his love for the latter, 
even to the extent of kicking them downstairs. At the time of 
the Chinese Restriction Bill in 1888, with every protestation of 
loyalty and of the most earnest desire to preserve the integrity 
of the Empire, he yet cast aside all considerations but that which 
he conceived to be the supreme law he was called upon to obey, 
“ the preservation of society” in his own colony. “ Neither for 
Her Majesty’s ships of war” (he declared), “nor for Her 
Majesty's representative on the spot, nor for the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, do we intend to turn aside from our purpose, 
which is to terminate the landing of Chinese on these shores for 
ever.” Brave words; but hardly consistent with that loyalty to 
the Crown and to the Empire which, in the abstract, formed one 
of the guiding principles of his political life. He was perfectly 
sincere in desiring to maintain the integrity of the Empire; but 
it must be on his own terms, which are that, if Imperial and 
Colonial interests conflict, it will be “varra awkward” for—Im- 
perial interests. With that reservation—which the weakness 
of successive Colonial Secretaries and Cabinets has allowed to 
become a sort of implied condition in all matters of difference 
and all matters of agreement between the mother-country and 
the colonies—Sir Henry Parkes has always influenced the action 
of Australian governments favourably for the perpetuation and 
strengthening of the British connexion. He passed through the 
Parliament of his own colony the necessary measure for giving 
effect to the arrangement arrived at by the Imperial Con- 
ference, 1887, in London for the maintenance of an auxiliary 
squadron in Australian waters; an arrangement extremely 
favourable to the colonies, indeed, but valuable politically 
as establishing the principle of their contribution to the cost 
of naval defence. In the Federation Convention, again, that sat 
in Sydney last year, he fought manfully for the principle of 
establishing the Federal Government of Australasia “ under the 
Crown,” and for other provisions tending to emphasize and to 
sustain the continuance of the Imperial connexion. These are 
something in the nature of achievements, something just a little 
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more than words and lip-loyalty ; and we may take the writer of 
these volumes as entirely sincere when he declares one of the 
three great purposes of his public life (the other two being to 
serve his own colony and to promote Australian union) to be to 
cling, through good and evil report—and it not infrequently in- 
volved the latter—to “the idea of the expanding greatness and 
the integrity of the Empire.” His life’s work has to no small 
extent been, as he phrases it in his preface, “ laying the founda- 
tions,” not of an Australian nation, but “of Empire.” 


FLIES.* 

i hgprwene- are flies natural and flies artificial ; both are flies, 

though they have but one quality in common, their use for 
the taking of fish. In Part I. of the book on Favourite Flies 
there is much of pleasant discourse on the natural fly, on his (or 
her) beauty, and the many curious ways of life that he follows :— 
“In one genus, the Chloéon of the order Ephemeroptera, Sir J. 
Lubbock has described 21 states of existence” (p. 12). There 
are many quotations from choice writers of English, and the au- 
thority of the entomologist is brought to bear on the descriptions 
and the scientific names of the insects, which, it is needless to 
say, differ exceedingly from the fancy names or nicknames given 
to their artificial semblances; for example, the Ephemeroptera 
order, and the Drake and the May-fly of the fisher. The author 
is a lady, and dedicates her book to her father, who, it appears, lives 
at Manchester, Vt., and has produced a surprising number of arti- 
ficial flies. She quotes Michael Theakston, an English fisherman, 
who has very sensibly divided the iasects most imitated for fishing 
purposes into seven classes—and it must be understood that when 
an insect is imitated it is for trout-fishing; salmon-fishing is 
quite another matter altogether. These seven classes are illus- 
trated, on very good plates, in their natural form, and the 
artificial trout-flies to correspond are also illustrated to the 
number of a dozen, coloured beyond recognition. The number 
of flies that the good trout-fisher uses in England, Wales, Scot- 
land, and Ireland is very small, and the seven classes of Mr. 
Theakston speak well for him asa fisherman. Part I. is much 
to be commended, and it should be borne in mind that this 
is a book on flies—on flies not from an entomological point of 
view, but from a piscatorial point of view—and is devoted to 
flies, with no pretence to advice on the art of fishing. Part I. 
also is applicable to fishing in Britain, and, sad to say, this 
Part, which is so pleasant, out of 522 pages occupies only 41. 
Not that 41 pages of a large well-printed book in good, read- 
able type is not enough on flies, but the remaining 401 pages 
must give us pause. 

Part II. is a very formidable piece of work. The flies are 
all numbered from the beginning of Part I.,and the number 
reached in that Part is 23—that is, 12 trout flies and 6 salmon 
flies—a modest number enough. But in Part II. the astonishing 
quantity of 290 is compiled. If there are 290 favourite flies, how 
many there may be that are not favourites must be an unknown 
quantity. All these 290 are “ made by OC. F. Orvis, Manchester, 
Vt.,” and the explanation of this alarming number is that, 
although the book is an English book published in England, 
Part II. is wholly devoted to American fishing, for trout, salmon, 
and black bass, in the Colonies and the States. The 481 mortal 
pages, the word mortal being used as a sort of superlative by no 
means inconsistent with the immortality that may attach to the 
book, contain letters from innumerable correspondents from all 
parts of North America, all recommending favourite flies, all 
of which flies are made by Mr. Orvis, who must be endowed 
with a wonderful genius for artificial-fly-making. The 290 
favourite flies are depicted in the illustrations of most superb 
colour, and the splendour of their hues puts nature, in her manu- 
facture of flies, utterly in the shade. All the illustrations are 
good ; and there are some, other than those of painted fabulous 
insects, that are very good. The book is very well turned out of 
hand, and if not useful it is at least ornamental. To any one 
who is not colour-blind these favourite flies shine brightly in all 
the tints of the rainbow with the varieties of the kaleidoscope. 

Fish will, no doubt, grab at anything that is moving as some- 
thing alive, and, therefore, good to eat. With these facts before 
us, we by no means wish to speak disrespectfully of any favourite 
flies, whatever they may be. 


* Favourite Flies and their Histories. By Mary Orvis Marbury. 


THE ART AND SCIENCE OF SAILMAKING.* 


HIS volume is less a treatise on the art and science of satl- 
making than a collection of tables of measurements, to- 
gether with a number of practical directions likely to be useful to 
the working sailmaker. It contains no exposition of principles. 
Perhaps Mr. Sadler includes them among the elementary matters 
which he takes it for granted that his reader will know already. 
No one need go to Mr. Sadler for a full exposition of what is 
meant by the centre of effort. He only tells you what it is, where 
and how to find its place, and how to cut sails so that they 
shall not bag just where. they are wanted to stand up flat to 
the wind. We can think of only one way in which it would be 
possible to qualify oneself to speak with authority on the exact 
value of all Mr. Sadler’s tables—namely, by first serving an 
apprenticeship as a sailmaker, and then making several suits of 
cails by these measurements. The author tells us on the title- 
page that he has been in the employment of Messrs. Ratsey and 
Lapthorne—in the best school in England, in fact. His measure- 
ments may, therefore, be accepted as based on good experience. 
A book of this kind may prove popular and useful. It is not 
every sailmaker—far from it—who can make a sail which shall 
stretch flat. In this, as in the art of shipbuilding, we had a 
great deal to learn, not so long ago, from both the French and the 
Americans. That a sail ought to be flat was itself once almost a 
heresy with us. Mr. Sadler speaks rather scoffingly of his fellow- 
sailmakers who go by rule of thumb. He means, we sup- 
pose, the wrong rule of thumb, for his own treatise contains little 
but rules of that nature. A man might use his tables’ without 
ever giving himself the trouble to think out the reason why. 


ETON OF OLD.+ 


7a book is one of considerable interest to Etonians, more 
especially to those who, like its anonymous author, are or 
have been Collegers. Whether it will be of equal interest to the 
non-Etonian reader, to whom much of it will probably be an un- 
known tongue, we very much doubt, more particularly as it is 
written in a style that may be characterized mildly as “ artless.” 
But we do not wish to make too much of that imperfection, 
seeing that, as it is written by an old gentleman on the verge of 
ninety, whose first excursion into literature it may very likely be, 
we can hardly hope to do much in chastening his style by any- 
thing that we may say. 

Some three-fifths of the book consist of a general view of Eton 
in the auther’s day, another fifth of a sketch of Dr. Keate, and 
the remainder of a contrast between the Eton of 1811-1822 
and the Eton of to-day, the last chapter being contributed 
by a more modern Etonian friend of the author. The first 
part of the book is far and away the most interesting, and 
none the less so that it deals with a rather earlier period 
and a less known locality (College) than most Etonian re- 
miniscences. We know no book which gives a more vivid 
picture of life in old days in Long Chamber, its hardships and 
discomforts, and of the dirt, the noise, the absence of every luxury 
and most so-called necessities, and at the same time the mirth 
and fun that made up a Colleger’s existence. Of rug-riding—a 
process, it may be explained, of polishing the floor for Election 
Saturday—of the Duke of Cumberland’s counterpanes which ap- 
peared on that day alone, of the imposture of the Captain’s room 
organized for the benefit of visitors, of the art of making candle- 
sticks, and of the theatricals we have heard before. But it is new 
to us that in 1811 there were not even enough bedsteads, and we 
never realized before that many Collegers would have starved if it 
had not been that they supplemented their meals out of their 
pocket-money ; for, not only were dinner and supper the only 
two meals that the College provided, but it did not provide any- 
thing like enough food at those. 

In the cherished traditions of Long Chamber our author has 
little faith; he will not leave us the story of the sow kept on 
the leads, and made famous by the late Poet Laureate, nor the 
deer poached in Windsor Park, nor even the ravishing of porkers’ 
tails on the Ash Wednesday Fair. It is interesting to see the 
evolution and survival of customs; thus, in our author's day, a 
Fifth Form Colleger promoted to the Sixth had to present his 
new fellows with a packet of almonds and raisins to be eaten in 
chapel; and it is suggested that the custom may have existed 
from time immemorial. We would suggest that this was the 


* The Art and Science of Sailmaking. By Samuel B. Sadler. London : 
Crosby Lockwood & Son. 1892. 


t Eton Old ; Eighty 1811-1822, By an Old Colleger. 
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for which Master William Paston wanted those raisins 
in 1478. Again, the rivalry in college between Long Chamber, 
Lower Chamber, and Carter's Chamber survives to-day in the 
annual match of Chamber v. Tea-Room. And the collections of 
Latin verses and themes, like the collections of “ vulguses” in Tom 
Brown's School Days, have their modern counterpart in collections 
‘ of mathematical papers forming a complete key to the books 
most in use. 

To the history of games at Eton our author contributes some 
useful hints. In his day, it appears, not only were compulsory 
games quite unknown, but we gather that cricket and football 
were never played at all by large numbers of the boys, and from 
the preponderating number of collegers in the old Elevens, and 
from the fact that a cricket match between Collegers and Oppidans 
was an annual event, we fancy that they were played much more 
in college than among the Oppidans. We learn that football was 
almost entirely of the variety known as the Wall Game, and we 
could wish that we had a fuller account of it as played in 1820; 
we believe it to have been materially different from the game as 
played now or. St. Andrew's Day, and to have resembled more 
nearly a variety of football now extinct, which used to be played 
by the Lower College Club. But the history of Eton football 
has yet to be written; we can only hope that any of the 
“ fortes” who “ vivere ante Agamemnona” will jot down any 
notes of the game, and any lists of the early Elevens that they 
can for the banefit of posterity. 

The present Etonian will, perhaps, hardly believe that seventy 
years ago Etonians were still trundling hoops, spinning tops, and 
playing at marbles, not to speak of such diversions as hide-and- 
seek with a dark lantern in the playing-fields—which we take to 
be the game mentioned in a list of Eton games of the last century 
as “ Hunt the dark Lanthorn ”—and bandalore, a game suggestive 
of maiden aunts, with a toy cupboard of their infancy. Of the 
rivalry and jealousy between Collegers and Oppidans our author 
has a good deal to say, and of the better feeling that sprang up 
about the time of the publication of The Etonian ; but the judi- 
cious historian will note that the former spirit did not die out 
altogether, for even as late as 1865 College was attacked by 
Oppidans with snowballs so fiercely that they had to be repulsed 
by the Master and Whips of the Beagles with hunting-crops, and 
as late as 1879 a “ tug-hunt ” was a nightly amusement with the 
Oppidan pupils of at least one tutor. We are bound to say, 
however, that a certain diplomacy in the matter of “ Mixed Wall 
Choices ” seems to be the chief present survival of the spirit. 


As to the character of Dr. Keate, we are not quite sure that we 
understand the writer's view. He is very angry with Kinglake 
for the classical passage in Eothen, which is admittedly carica- 
ture, and then inferentially admits the truth of a great deal that 
Kinglake says; while he seems to consider that Keate’s worst 
fault was that he wilfully shut his eyes to the light of modern 
views of education, which is as severe a criticism as it is possible 
to make. No doubt many of the stories of Keate and his threats 
of flogging are apocryphal, but that they might have been true 
the authenticated stories go far to show. If we judge Keate by 
this age, he will appear very narrow in his scheme of education ; 
but it is quite certain that he turned out many admirable 
scholars, and, what is better, many excellent English gentlemen. 
His reputation for scholarship has suffered from the fact that 
ke left no written work behind him; but it may be remem- 
bered that some of his elucidations of Horace became traditionary 
at Eton, and will be found in Yonge’s edition of that poet. We 
have heard from the late Mr. Wilkinson and others of Keate in 
private life; but it is a distinct gain to his portraiture to have 
the picture of him that we get here in Long Chamber at evening, 
unbending so far as to inquire about the results of matches, 
end showing all the keenness of an old Colleger, and for this we 
thank the writer. He has explained to us also the Sunday 
“ Prose,” which we never quite understood before. The school 
assembled on Sunday afternoon in Upper School, when Keate, 
after reading a small portion of Blair's sermons, gave out the 
work and recreations of the week. The noise on this occasion 
was always deafening ; but we do not think that any one has ever 
explained before that the noise was not to drown Blair, but to 
express joy at the prospective holidays of the week. 

In conclusion, we may say that the book is adorned with some 
dozen or so process engravings of Eton, half of them by Mr. A. R. 
Quinton, the others reductions from Charles Radclyffe’s litho- 
graphs published in the forties; they are, on the whole, fairly 
successful, 


A SPANISH GRAMMAR.* 


Wé. find some difficulty in understanding why this grammar 

is called Parallel. In a few passages there are compari- 
sons of the sounds of vowels and consonants in English, Spanish, 
and French, neither more nor less deceptive than such things 


‘usually are, and that is all. For the rest, it is a good enough 


grammar to buy if you wish to learn Spanish for commercial 
purposes. Some of Mr. Clarke's rules of pronunciation had better 
not be followed. Thus, for instance, the “c” in “cepa” and the 
“z” in “zagal” are not both equivalent to the “th” in thigh. 
The “c” before “e” and “i” and the “z” have never the same 
force, but are as near as may be respectively equal to the “th” 
in thin and in thought. But all written rules of pronunciation 
are vanities and stumbling-blocks. Mr. Olarke confesses as much 
in a note, in which he points out that “the position of the tongue 
in pronunciation” is not the same in sounding “th” in English or 
“c” and “z” in Spanish. Asa matter of common practice, out 
of Castille the soft ‘‘c” is more often pronounced like “s” than not. 
We cannot agree with Mr. Clarke that, “except in the mouth 
of purists,” “b” and “v” have the same sound. It is a good 
old joke (Scaliger, we think, has had the credit of it) that “ bibo,” 
I drink, and “ vivo,” I live, are the same word in Spanish; but 
that was all his fun. There is a perceptible difference, but no 
mere description can make it intelligible. It isa pity that com- 
pilers of grammars of foreign languages waste time over rules of 
pronunciation at all. They had much better say at once what 


they always have to say in the end—namely, that the student can 


only learn to pronounce by practice, and from the example of 


educated natives. It would be as well also to warn the youth. 


who is setting about learning Spanish that Castilian is the 
standard, and that he must be as careful not to take his pronun- 
ciation from Sevilla or Valencia as a Spaniard should be not to 
take his English from—the reader may fill up according to taste. 


As regards the grammatical part of the grammar, it is sufficient 
for practical purposes. We mean that anybody who wishes to 
learn to speak or write Spanish can do it by the help of this book. 
Mr. Clarke will tell him how to distinguish between “ser” and 
“ estar” as far as telling can convey knowledge which must come 
either by nature, as the use of “shall” and “ will” does to 
Englishmen, or be grasped at once by natural clearness of head 
Whately, in a note to his Logic, according to his usual practice. 
of taking all knowledge to be his raw material, put it in a nut- 
shell when he said that “ ‘estar’ furnishes the copula when the 
predicate is a separable accident, and ‘ser’ in all other cases.” It 
is as plain as a pikestaff ; and if a man cannot understand the rule, 
the only resource we can recommend him is marriage with a 
Spanish woman. She might not be able to write, but she would 
never go wrong about “ser” and “estar.” Moreover, the lady 
would teach him not to misuse the verbs “ ir,” to go, and “ venir,” 
to come, as foreigners, and some provincial Spaniards, do. It 
takes an Englishman at least some practice to understand how 
absurd it sounds to a Spaniard to say “ vengo,” I am coming (from 
where I am to where you are), instead of “voy,” I am going. 
We suppose that it is very modern, scientific, and so forth, to 
class the tense in “-ria” (hablaria, partiria, &c.) as “ Secondary 
Futures ” of the indicative, instead of calling it, according to the 
old practice, a form of the Imperfect Subjunctive. Mr. Clarke 
does not give any English to his subjunctive tenses, and so 
we do not well know how he distinguishes between “ hablaria,” 
I should speak, and “hablara” or “hablase.” Neither do we 
in the least understand what is gained by calling “ hablara,” 
“ partiera,” &c, by-forms of the Imperfect Subjunctive. This 
book is stated to be meant for use in schools. We pity 
the schoolboy who is told, of the “Secondary Futures,” that 
“their power of combining the idea of futurity with that of 
past time has specially fitted them for use in certain classes of 
conditional sentences from which they have almost entirely 
ousted the subjunctive. These tenses, therefore, are frequently 
used in cases where other languages (e.g. Latin) employ the sub- 
junctive. But they do not on that account cease to be indica- 
tive forms.” And why so? Because “ amaria,” in old Spanish 
“amar hia” = “amare habébam.” Therefore the tense is to be 
called what it is not, because at some remote and indefinite period 
it ought, if it had hada proper respect for its great-grandfather, to 
have been something different. These things cause deep emotions 
of gratitude in those who ground at grammar in the pre-scientific 
days. They were very happy not to be born later. We donot 
quite follow Mr. Olarke’s meaning when he says that “the 
Spanish verb resembles the English verb in possessing continuous 
forms, and exceeds it in richness in possessing an Imperfect as 


* Parallel Grammar Series —A Spanish Grammar for Schools based - 


on the Principles and Requirements of the Grammatical . Society. 
H. Butler Clarke, B.A. (Oxon.), Taylorian Teacher of Spanish in 
University of Ox‘ord. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 1892. wa 
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distinct from the Past.” But we have an Imperfect as distinct 
from the Past. No doubt we form it with an auxiliary, and the 
Spaniard does not. But we form the future with an auxiliary, 
and he does not. Is it, therefore, correct to say that his 
verb excels ours in richness because it has a future? Indeed, 
why not go further and say that the Spaniard has an Imperfect 
Subjunctive with a “by-form” and a “Secondary Future,” a 


show of wealth by the side of which our poor verb, propped up _ 


on crutches of ae, could, would, and should, appears a mere 
beggar ? 


STUDIES IN MODERN MUSIC.* 


Fs: wet it may be doubted whether any musical critic 
of the present day would have the hardihood of the writer 
in a musical paper called the Quarterly Review and Magazine of 
1827, who prophesied that Beethoven’s later works would in the 
future be “talked of by professors and suffered to lie at peace in 
their shelves,” or even of Mr. Chorley, who, in the Atheneum, 
spoke of Schumann’s music as a “display of unattractive caco- 
phony,” and of Tannhduser as insulting, there is still a good deal 
of reason in Mr. Hadow’s complaint against those critics of 
narrow and illiberal temper who write with an inadequate sense 
of their responsibilities. In judging music, perhaps, more than 
any other of the arts, there is more room for a generous appre- 
ciation of the endeavours of an artist in his attempts to express 
his highest thoughts than is generally allowed by the average 
critic ; for, as Mr. Hadow says, “it is so easy to carp, it is soeasy 
to point an epigram at the immaturities of genius; and the 
newspaper reader is always for the moment in sympathy with 
the attack.” Schumann—perhaps the most generous of musical 
critics—saw this, and, in the bitterness of his soul at the treat- 
ment that he had received from those who were incapable of 
understanding his works, recommended them to “pick out the 
fifths,” and leave musical criticism alone. In quite recent times 
not only Dvofaik, but even Brahms, has been treated by such critics 
to a taste of their quality, a fact which may account for the dis- 
inclination of the latter master to visit us in London. We fear 
it must be acknowledged that the English public are greatly to 
blame for the continuance of this irresponsible criticism, more by 
reason of its want of musical knowledge than from any real anti- 
pathy to novelty, but most by its restless anxiety to know what 
those critics think of a new work who have really had but little more 
opportunity than itself to form an opinion, and who often, under 
the greatest disadvantages, are compelled to record their impres- 
sions to satisfy the imperious demands of their readers. It is 
easy to carp; nay, it is also safe, for in nine cases out of ten, by 
the time your readers have been educated to appreciate the beau- 
ties of the work, your criticism will have been forgotten, and will 
have been relegated to the more useful purposes of the butter- 
man. At the same time this class of criticism is less displeasing 
to the general reader than the fulsome “ gush” of the enthusiastic 
worshipper, whose adjectives have a tendency to perplex the 
Philistines, even if they do not cause the long-suffering editor to 
blaspheme. Hence Mr. Hadow’s plea for less trust on the judg- 
ment of others who are supposed to have the monopoly of the love of 
beauty, and for more dependence on individual judgment based 
upon certain principles which he discusses, which form the most 
important and interesting portion of this book, is both reasonable 
and cogent. These principles of vitality, labour, proportion, and 
fitness are thoughtfully worked out as the basis of a system of 
criticism at once practical and philosophical, and the author is 
peculiarly happy in applying it to the once much-abused Romantic 
movement both in France and Germany, as illustrated by the 
lives and works of Berlioz, Schumann, and Wagner. This move- 
ment was productive from time to time of so much adverse and, 
to tell the truth, often ill-natured comment on the part of the 
leading English critics, in spite of which it has, nevertheless, 
progressed victoriously, that, as the author says, not unreason- 
ably, the critics must be a little weary of constantly advocating 
the wrong cause. Mr. Hadow combats the opinion that England 
is an unmusical nation, but regrets that what he calls “the great 
monodic movement, which originated in Florence, should have 
spread northward at a time when England was too much occupied 
with political disturbances to make full use of the occasion.” 
Then came Charles II. with his French and George I. with his 
German influence, and so the national English style “waned and 
degraded into a mere echo,” and the last Knglish composer, 
according to this author, until the present generation, was 
Henry Purcell. Now at last, thinks Mr. Hadow, the period 
of decadence is at an end, and it is encouraging to hear him 


stay On Limited. By W. H. Hadow, M.A. vol. London: 


prophesy that England yet may rise to the position which she occe- 
pied in the time of Elizabeth, and we English may “ show ourselves 
once more the worthy comrade and rival of the great nations over 
sea.” We know not, but we sincerely trust it may be so. 

If the author can persuade the average musical amateur to 
adopt his system of criticism, and to study music instead of only 
talking about it, he will have rendered a service to art worthy of 
all praise, and will have gone far to get rid of the narrow-minded 
and carping critic whose existence he so much deplores. We 
have seldom read a book on musical subjects which has given us 
so much pleasure as this one, and we can sincerely recommend it 
to all who are interested in the art, 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
11. 


HIS season both M. Jules Verne and Mr. André Laurie at- 
tempt no wild flights in worlds of their own imagining, nor 
anticipate the future progress of scientific discovery. M. Verne’s 
Mistress Branican (Sampson Low & Co.) is just a story of this 
world—the world of all of us, wherein we find adventures, or not 
at all—and a very pretty story it is, on the whole, with a profu- 
sion of woodcuts by way of illustration. Those who think 
M. Verne is at his best when taking a course of adventure to 
other inhabited spheres, or voyaging the ambient air, or the 
waters about the earth, may find Mistress Branican a trifle tame 
and thin. But they cannot complain of lack of variety. There 
are exciting search-voyages by a disconsolate widow whose 
husband is lost somewhere in Australia. The journey across 
that continent is full of pleasing incidents and startling 
diversion. Then the eccentric Englishman, Jos Meritt, with his 
queer Chinese servant, is a capital study in M. Verne’s well- 
known comic vein. Meritt is a rich man who travels over the 
world to add to his unique collection of famous and historic hats. 
The Rabelaisian catalogue (pp. 211, 212), though only a selection, 
affords convincing proof of the extent of his researches. Mr, 
André Laurie’s story, Axel Ebersen (Sampson Low & Co.), is 
marked by a sobriety of invention which is certainly foreign to 
the previous works of this admirable romancer, and must be 
found by most boys somewhat dull reading after his delightful 
romance of the moon, and others of the kind. The story tells of 
the beneficial effects of the Slojd system of training in the career 
of a Swedish boy who was somewhat pampered by his mother. 
The pictures of Swedish life and customs are well drawn, and the 
story, if unexciting, is well written. Mr. Hume Nisbet shows 
his usual fertility of invention in The Divers (A. & C. Black), 
a lively story of the life of beach-combers and the exploits of 
black-birders in Pacific waters. There is plenty of fighting in the 
story, and it is described with wonderful force ; and, whether he 
is presenting strange scenes or is sketching picturesque regions, 
Mr. Nisbet never fails to impress us by a vivid sense of actuality. 
But it is a mistake, in a book written for boys, to write of the 
love affairs of a boy in the florid strain Mr. Nisbet adopts. What 
can boys make of such a sentiment as this?—“ With the first 
grey hair Cupid flies, and the sleek-faced goddess Diplomacy takes 
the urchin’s vacant post.” 

The abundance of sea-stories recalls the curious neglect of the 
military element in books for boys. We have no writer who can 
be said to hold the place once occupied by James Grant, whose 
spirited and versatile works were formerly much read by boys. 
Mr. Manville Fenn’s Gil the Gunner (S.P.C.K.) sets forth the 
adventures of a young officer in the Horse Artillery during the 
Indian Mutiny. It is not one of Mr. Fenn’s happiest efforts, and 
is intolerably spun out. The length of the story is, in fact, its 
only Grant-like feature. Mr. William Mitchell’s From Private to 
Colonel (Hutchinson & Co.) is far more satisfactory as a varied 
and picturesque delineation of the romance of war. It is a story 
of the Peninsular War, told with an agreeable briskness of move- 
ment, and fully charged with surprising incidents of a romantic 
nature. There is, also,a really good sketch of a comic Irish 
soldier. Mr. Arthur Lee Knight’s lively story, The Rajah of Monkey 
Island (Ward, Lock, & Co.), is not without its funny man, one who 
is known as Ugly-Mug by the middy-hero, “for which relief,” 
we fear, all boys of humour will not be thankful. You want the 
atmosphere of the Law Courts to give due effect to this facetious 
Krooman. Luckily Mr. Knight’s story does not need such relief, 
for it is one of the best and brightest books of adventure we have 
read. 

Mr. W. B, Allen is determinedly “up to date” in The Lion 
City of Africa (Partridge), His voyagers to Central Africa from 
the West Coast pass through experiences that are quite of the 
Dark Continent description. They encounter pigmies, and make 
of a pigmy a charming heroine. There is a very thrilling adven- 
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ture with the “ sacred lion” of Lhiamba, who proves to be a very 
different beast from the sacred lion of Algeria, whom the English 
inter saw driven away by an old woman armed with a broom. 
Mr. Allen’s “ strange record ” is imagined, and narrated in a 
realistic style. The Young Moose-Hunters, by C. A. Stephens 
(Partridge), ought to make young boys happy, and receive 
the approval of old boys; for it is a story about boys, and the 
things that boys delight in, and realizes in happy fashion what 
is a dream of joy with most boys. The young moose-hunters 
are four schoolboys who are leaving school for some few months’ 
wandering among Canadian lakes and forests. They go a-trapping, 
and to raise the wind sell their lexicons, their Euclids, and 
Virgils. They enjoy a most delightful time of excitement and 
privation in the wilderness, and on their return realize by their 
spoils something like one hundred dollars apiece. In Mr. Frank- 
fort Moore’s Sailing and Sealing (S.P.C.K.) there is a scientific 
gentleman, one of a yachting party in the North Pacific, who is 
something of a geologist, and attached, we imagine, to the old 
order of science. Certainly, no believer in cataclysmic energy 
could have desired to witness so tremendous a demonstration of 
the hidden forces of the earth as befell this lucky man of science. 
Mr. Moore has dipped his pen in earthquake with excellent effect. 
His story leaves us “ breathless” more than once. Born to 
Command, by Dr. Gordon Stables (S.P.C.K.), is a story of the 
sea and of sailors which scarcely holds us with the like fascina- 
tion. It has no lack of spirit, when there is action to be 
portrayed, yet is it overspun as a narrative most tediously. 

Stories, by Ascott R. Hope (A. & C. Black), is a selection of 
reprinted tales by a writer who knows thoroughly what boys like 
to read and what is good for them to read. Mr. Charles Paul 
Mackie tells the story of the tirst voyage of Columbus to the New 
World in With the Admiral of the Western Sea (Nelson & Sons), 
basing his narrative upon authentic documents, and showing 
himself to be in all respects an enthusiastic Columbian. Warriors 
of the Crescent (Hutchinson & Co.) is a book by the late W. H. 
Davenport Adams, comprising a series of sketches, such as boys 
with a taste for history will enjoy, of the Ghazni and Moghil 
emperors from Mahmud to Aurangzib. Mr. Charles Rathbone 
Low’s England's Sea Victories (Virtue & Co.) deals with famous 
sea-fights, in which Blake and mighty Nelson, Jervis, Howe, 
Rodney, and other English naval commanders were distin- 
guished. It is an attractive book, well written and well illus- 
trated. Mr. CO. J. Hyne’s Sandy Carmichael (Sampson Low 
& Co.), though far more diversified in adventure and scene than 
The Captured Cruiser, which we lately noticed, is quite as 
good a story. It ranges from the field of Culloden to the 
South Seas. Mr. W. Pimblett gives an abstract of history 
in How the British Won India (Virtue & Co.). In “avoid- 
ing useless detail,” the writer has not altogether avoided a 
scrappy style of narrative. He is far too comprehensive to com- 
prehend right treatment. You cannot deal with Indian history 
from the Sultans of Ghazni to the murder of Cavagnari in one 
small volume. Heroic characters in history are the themes of 
Mrs. Alexander's Fair Women and Brave Men (Griffith, Farran, 
& Co.), and here also the historical field appears too large and 

e for the portraiture attempted, and the various sketches of 
Sir Philip Sidney, Joan of Arc, St. Louis, and the rest need 
more concentration than the author's method shows. 

Holly Leaves, the Christmas Number of the Sporting and 
Dramatic News, contains a variety of short stories, mostly of a 
sporting or sportive character, and some good illustrations by Mr, 
Stanley Berkeley, Mr. John Sturgess, Mr. Paul Hardy, Mr. 
Davidson Knowles, Mr. S. Dadd, Mrs. Louis Wain, and “ A. B.,” 
whose sketches of Emery as Captain Cuttle, Belmore as Newman 
Noggs, Buckstone in The Overland Mail, and other famous im- 
personations of the past, are excellently done and full of sugges- 
tion to old playgoers. How very blundersome a very clever 
man, who thinks himself such, may be, is prettily illustrated in Mr. 
Alfred Watson’s “ A Short Head,” a capital story of the ring and 
the racecourse. The fair and witty lady in Mr. W. H. Pollock's 
piquant story “ Attaque, Parade, et Riposte” ought not, clever 
as she was, to have risked an exchange of weapons, and laid her- 
self open to the fair revenge she suffered. She might—but the 
story will suggest much to the speculative reader. Mr, Finch 
Mason, Mr. F. W. Robinson, the Rev. M. G. Watkins, and other 
well-known writers are among the contributors of stories in Holly 
Leaves. The Boy's Own Annual, the new volume of The Boy's 
Own Paper, is as full of attraction in letterpress and pictures as 
ever it has been. In fiction we have, in addition to “Axel 
Ebersen,” noticed above, Mr. Malan’s capital story of school-life, 
“The Dis-Order of the Bath,” Mr. David Ker’s “Champions of 
the Kremlin,” “The Young Nor’-Wester,” by Mr. J. M. Oxley, 
and “The Orchid Seekers,” by Messrs. Russan and F. Boyle, The 
papers on practical or recreative matters are full of instruction 


and entertainment. The Girl's Own Annual is a companion 
volume that makes quite as varied and attractive appeal to girls 
and all that concerns'them. It is well illustrated and admirably 
written in all its literary departments. We have also received 
the annual volumes ‘of Good Words (Isbister & Co.) and The 
Sunday Magazine (Isbister & Co.), old-established magazines that 
deserve to retain their ancient repute; and from the Religious 
Tract Society the new volumes of The Leisure Hour, still one of 
the best of family magazines, as it is one of the oldest, and The 
Sunday at Home, which, like its more secular companion, is well 
illustrated, on the whole. 

Welsh Pictures, edited by the Rev. R. Lovett (Religious Tract 
Society), is a very unequal production from the pictorial stand- 
point. Some of the illustrations appear to be old, and some 
others are exceedingly poor. The “Pont Aberglaslyn” has, we 
think, served other illustrative ends before now. Among chil- 
dren’s magazines we note the annual volume of Little Wide- 
Awake (Routledge & Sons) ; Sunday (Wells Gardner & Co.), with 
capital illustrations; and The Child's Pictorial (S. P. C. K.), with 
charming pictures in colour. Three pleasing story-books with 
pretty pictures are M, and C. Lee’s Told after Tea; Some Sweet 
Stories of Old, illustrated by H. Ryland and Lucien Davies; and 
Short Stories about Animals, by Gertrude Sellon; all published 
by Messrs. Griffith, Farran, & Co. For very young children the 
“ Playhour Picture’ Books” of Messrs. Warne & Co.—Cat 
Pictures, Dog Pictures, Animal Pictures, Bird Pictures—are suit- 
able both in text and illustration. From the same publishers we 
have a delightful folding picture-book, Our Noah’s Ark, and Aunt 
Louisa’s Nursery Rhymes, a book that should please all children, 
for the rhymes include many of the good old kind, and the illus- 
trative cuts are simple and expressive. 


‘FRENCH LITERATURE. 


A® Englishman who was not entirely ignorant of French was 

once saddened by having to confess his entire inability, 
without having recourse to slang or periphrasis, to translate the 
phrase “donner le change.” It occurred to him, after many 
years, that the real translation is “to write like M, Maurice 
Barrés.” We have more than once had the pleasure of doing 
justice to M. Barrés’s extreme cleverness, while occasionally de- 
ploring his elaborate mystifications and his casual crudities; and 
we hope to have many more opportunities of doing so. In 
L'ennemi des lois (1) we fear that M. Barrés has let his vocation 
as a “change-giver” occupy him too much, It is still clever; 
but the eccentricity is so exaggerated, and the crudities so per- 
fectly gratuitous, that it reminds one more of a class of book 
at the end of the last century, written by the caricaturists of 
Diderot, whereof the most famous example is Le compere Mathieu, 
than of anything elge. Indeed, it would not surprise us if M. 
Barrés, whose candour is quite childlike, if not quite angelic, were 
to confess that Dulaurens had basely plagiarized from him by 
anticipation of just a century. The “enemy of the laws,” a 
certain André Maltére, is sent to Sainte-Pélagie for exciting to 
revolution. Here he is visited by the daughter of a savant, 
Claire, and a Russian princess, Marina, who, with a dog (two 
dogs indeed, one succeeding the other), compose the dramatis 
persone of the book. André first goes to Venice with Marina ; 
then he marries Claire; lastly (Claire being advanced, as well as 
douce), they set up @ triangular household, And all the time they 
talk the curious. stuff—as of a paradoxical undergraduate with 
rather an unusual excess of brains and reading, and rather an 
unusual defect of taste and balance—that M.-Barrés loves. It is 
not bad fun at times; but it is, on the whole, a good deal below 
Le jardin de Bérénice, 

M. Stryienski has completed, or so we understand it, his 
useful labours for Beyle’s autobiography by publishing its 
third part under the title of Souvenirs d'égotisme (2), which (he 
would not disagree with us) is less particular than general. 
This batch of reminiscences, which is not very long, and 
deals with the years 1821-30, is completed by a very consi- 
derable number of unpublished letters—those to the author's 
sister Pauline being different from the batch lately published, and 
noticed here not long ago. The net result of the labours of 
M. Stryienski during the last five years is that we seem now to 
have all Beyle’s “ remains ” of an autobiographical character ; and 
that, instead of being confined to the notice—accurate and honest 
enough, but meagre and carefully guarded—of Colomb, we have 
abundant documents. It is true that these documents have very 
little altered the fancy portrait which all acute observers must 


(1) L’ennemi des lois. Par Maurice Barres. Paris: Perrin, 
(2) Soweenirs d'égotisme. Par Henri Beyle. Paris: Charpentier, 
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have drawn for themselves from Beyle’s works and the notices of 
him by contemporaries ; but still they are fact, not fancy. The 
extent to which they have confirmed or modified moral judgment 
as well as intellectual idea of him will, of course, depend very much 
on the idiosyncrasy and competence of the judge. The impres- 
sion of Beyle’s intense egotism and of the strange absence of taste 
in some kinds that accompanied an exquisite enough taste of others 
in him must have been deepened, we suppose, for almost all readers ; 
while at the same time fair-minded ones will admit that he was 
probably a better fellow than it was his pleasure to make himself 
out. “Cette canaille de Beyle” he has, we believe, been called, 
not by prudish, priggish Britons, but by Frenchmen themselves, 
and assuredly it would not be hard to produce passages justifica- 
tory of even this strong language. But the present volume, though 
it contains some remarkable instances of these, conveys on the 
whole a pleasanter impression of him than the others—certainly 
than the Vie de Henri Brulard. The editor's introductory essays 
on the figure that Beyle made in the salons of the Restoration 
‘is interesting, and gathers up much that is scattered elsewhere. 
Some of Beyle’s English experiences here recorded are very curious, 
and almost more than very characteristic. We observe, by the 
way, with pleasure that M. Stryienski himself promises a new Life 
of Beyle. The publication of so much new material by himself 
and others in the last few years renders this more than desi- 
rable—almost necessary. For, abundant and interesting as this 
new material is, it is very intricate ; large parts of it overrun and 
entangle themselves with other parts; and, unless one has time to 
‘disentangle and arrange the whole for oneself (which is not 
common), it wants an arranger. . 

Mme. de Nanteuil’s contribution to the “ Nouvelle Collection ” (3) 
has all the respectability necessary to that series, and a consider- 
able amount of ability and interest as well. Its fault, one which 
we have often noticed in novels, is an attempt to cover too much 
time. It is not really a long -k, but its personages represent 
at least three generations ; and this, though some persons of great 
genius have done it—and, like persons of great genius, done it 
successfully—is usually a mistake. Mme. de Nanteuil, however, 
is worth reading. Her English quotations and phrases, of which 
she is fond, are usually correct, and she actually knows what 
“washed out” means. But her English names are still odd, 
* Lady Anna Shaepcott ”? No, no! Mr. Ruskin may have given us 
“Notes on the construction of Sheepfolds,” but we defy anybody 
to construct an English “ Shaepcott.” 

The two other books on our list are light—distinctly 
light. We are rather sorry to see M. Ricard using that talent of 
his which is so evident, (4) and yet which somehow or other never 
quite “comes off,” in making Aistoriettes, which ought to be 
funnier than they are to excuse their tone. Coeur d'actrice (5), 
on the other hand, though even less suited to the young person, 
is undeniably funny, and has that indefinable something which 
prevents “fie” from turning into “faugh.” “Entre le Fie et le 
Faugh,” by the way, would be a title quite in the way of present 
French style, and we make a present of it to any one who likes it. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


TT\HE new edition of the writings of Edwin Waugh, which 
starts with two volumes of Lancashire Sketches (Heywood), 
edited by Mr. George Milner, is not a reprint of the author's col- 
lected edition in ten volumes, issued in 1883. It is to be completed 
in eight volumes, and certain sketches will be omitted, though in 
no instance will any abridgment of such prose or verse as is in- 
cluded be attempted by the editor. If selection was necessary, 
certainly no other method of selection could be tolerable. To 
judge of the two well-printed volumes before us, the new edition 
of Waugh should do much towards making the works of an 
excellent poet and a most delightful and original humourist more 
widely appreciated than they are. Mr. Milner, in his interesting 
_ memorial preface, ecarcely touches the great and signal merits of 
Waugh, though he is, like everybody else, deeply moved by the 
rich and racy humour of such characteristic writings as the 
Birtle carter’s “Story of Owd Bodle,” and the tender and sincere 
pathos of the Lancashire poet's songs. The comparison Mr. 
Milner suggests between Waugh's writings and a good county 
history seems to us peculiarly unhappy. There would be some 
slight ground for it if Mr. Milner were treating of certain 
topographical sketches of Waugh’s only. But he takes the 
whole range of his work. “We know,” he says, “how valu- 
able is a good county history,” and then proceeds to say, “ Of 


ri Violette Deschamps. Var Mme. de Nanteuil. Paris: Charpentier- 


(4) Contes daprés-midi. Par J. Ricard. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 
(S$) Cour d’actrice. Par J. du Tillet. Paris: Calmann Lévy. ‘ 


equal value, at least, are the tales, sketches, and poems of 
Waugh.” Still more inapt are the remarks on “the poet, pure 
and simple,” and “ the dialect poet,” while the observations on the 
distinction of provincial literature and national literature are 
singularly unfortunate as applied to Waugh. Waugh’s “ dialect” 
was his native speech, and he employed it like an artist, and with 
admirable effect, as the medium of humour, and of colour, and of 
character. It is remarkable that he did not, as other writers in 
dialect have done, adulterate his native speech in his poems with 
the current poetic diction of his time. Dialect does not make 
literature provincial, as Mr. Milner seems to think. The genuine 
provincial literature is that which is imbued with the provincia} 
spirit, of which there is absolutely nothing in Edwin Waugh. 
Let us take one of these Lancashire Sketches, something of local 
description or topography, such as the “Ramble from Bury to 
Rochdale,” and we shall find there is an unpassable gulf between 
the best county history ever written and the energetic prose, with 
its wonderful vibrating quality, of Edwin Waugh. 

The Story of Kaspar Hauser, by Elizabeth E. Evans (Sonnen- 
schein & Co.), while full of material for the student of evidence, is 
nothing less than a little world of wonders for the “ easy credulous.” 
The compiler of this book is a firm believer in the “ foundling of 
Nuremberg,” and thinks there is an overwhelming mass of evidence 
in favour of Kaspar Hauser. The culmination of the evidence 
is found in a pamphlet published at Ziirich last March, which 
contains a so-called fac-simile letter, in which Mrs. Evans finds 
“conclusive guilt”; and a death-bed confession of an ex-minister 
addressed to an unnamed prince. The “evidence” is precisely 
like all other pro-Hauserian evidence. Of the history of these 
testimonies, the proofs of their authenticity, and the existence af 
the original documents nothing whatever is adduced. 


Most of the poems in Mr. Madison Cawein’s Moods and 
Memories (Putnam's Sons) are reprinted from previous volumes. 
The poet is too lavish of gradiose phrase, and in the use of heavy 
compounds, where simplicity were better, is too indulgent, yet he 
possesses a considerable gift of fancy, and knows how to give it 
musical and poetic expression. Mr, Cawein is obviously a very 
assimilative reader of poetry, and it is not always his own voice 
we hear in his singing. “The Old House by the Mere,” for in- 
stance, is a very Tennysonian strain; while there is no need to 
name the inspiring source of “ The Triumph of Music ” :— 

One night as I wondered and wandered 
) In this my rare Aidenn of flowers, 
I saw, where I lingered and pondered, 
A youth cast asleep ’mid the bowers; 
A youth on a mantle of satin, 
A poppy-red robe in the flowers. 


Gentleman Upcott's Daughter (Fisher Unwin) is a Somerset- 
shire story, and not, as might be inferred from the pseudonym 
“Tom Cobleigh” adopted by the author, concerned with Dart- 
moor and that jovial crew “Biil Brewer, Jan Stewer, Peter 
Gurney, Peter Davy, Dan Whiddon, Harry Hawk, old uncle 
Tom Cobleigh, and all.” ‘Tis a good story, nevertheless, with 
excellent dialogues in the West-country dialect and admirable 
pictures of Somerset rural life as it was some sixty years ago. 
The story is full of interest and vivaciously written. Indeed, in 
force and humour the rustic speech is scarcely inferior to the 
diverting dialogues of Mrs. Palmer's Devonshire far m-folk. 

There is genuine flavour of romance about A Highland Chronicle, 
by S. Bayard Dod (Hutchinson & Co.), and everybody interested 
in the Scottish gipsies will enjoy the picturesque account of these 
wanderers, who play important parts in the story, and the 
striking sketch of Andrew Faa, their leader. One curious in- 
cident—the stealing of a purse of gold at a cattle fair and its 
strange restoration to the wife of the owner (ch. v.)—is, we think, 
founded on fact, or, at least, is familiar to us, though we cannot 
recall the original form of it. Mr. Dod’s book, though printed 
in London, contains American spelling, such as “ center,’ 
“ rumor,” and the like. 

America, being a great and wide country like the sea, full of 
strange things, we should hesitate to hint a doubt as to the 
fidelity of the studies of American society presented in Miss 
Wilton by Cornelia Warren (Boston: Houghton & Co.), though 
we have no doubt at all about the dulness of the numerous 
persons of whom this sad, tedious story treats. 


Wonderful as are the illustrations of the art of disguise which 
novelists have set forth, we doubt if anything eo magnificent in 
the way of “ make-up ” was ever devised as is exemplified in The 
Unwritten Law, by Mrs. Bennett-Edwards (Arrowsmith). The 
wig alone—and its effective services—should be the envy of Bow 
Street, and the despair of detectives—in fiction. The story is 
altogether marvellous, though, we are assured by the author, it 
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= 
of investing events that had “actually taken place” with a con- 


vineing show of unreality.” 


Like most memorial, or reminiscent, volumes of these days, the 
Recollections of George Butler, by Josephine E. Butler (Arrow- 
smith), would have proved much more satisfactory as portraiture, 
and far more readable as a book, if it had been less lengthy and 
discursive. As it is, Mrs. Butler’s analogy of the portrait in some 
picture gallery and the “ memorial or written likeness” of the 
subject of her volume can scarcely be said to be anything but an 
ideal that is not practically presented. 

In The Autobiography of a Slander (Longmans & Co.)—a 
somewhat alarming title for a very simple story—Edna Lyall 
tells a moral tale of the growth of a little idle chatter into 
something very evil, and shows how an uncharitable slander, 
like the charitable snowball, grows apace as it is passed on from 
one mouth to another. 

A Handy Book of the Church of England, by the Rev. E. L. 
Cutts, D.D. (S. P.O. K.), comprises much useful information, 
conveniently summarized, relating to Church history, constitu- 
tion, and work. It has, moreover, two features essential in a 
book for reference—a good plan of arrangement and an index. 

The Lady’s Dressing-Room (Cassell & Co.), translated from the 
French of Baroness Staffe by Lady Colin Campbell, is a kind of 
guide to the preservation of the complexion and health, and 
comprises many and various counsels and prescriptions, the 
wisdom or efficacy of which must, we suspect, in many instances, 
vary as the individual varies. Not every woman could live ever 
bright and fair, like the Baroness X., on a daily allowance of 
three dozen oranges, a slice of bread, anda glass of wine. Yet 
this lady thrived for forty years on this thin dietary 

How to Feed Baby, by Dr. Sinclair Holden (Jarrold & Sons), is 
a practical, common-sense little book, issued by the Ladies’ Sani- 
tary Association, dealing with the illnesses that spring from the 
improper feeding of babies, and the ills that come of the common 
fallacy that food is the same thing as nourishment. 

The hero of In and Out of the Pigskin, by George F. Under- 
hill (Chapman & Hall), is represented as smoking “one of his 
favourite villas,” and as having been “ in excellent spirits, not to 
mention excellent beer”—a mild pleasantry, we suppose. The 
story is more tolerable, however, than such signs might appear to 
indicate. 

We have also received a second and revised edition of Sir R. 8. 
Ball’s Time and Tide, a “ romance of the moon” (S.P.C.K.); 
Vol. I. of The Principles of Ethics, by Herbert Spencer (Williams & 
Norgate), being Vol. IX. of “ A System of Synthetic Philosophy ” ; 
Faithful unto Death, by J. M. Stone (Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Triibner, & Co.), an account of the sufferings of English 
Franciscans during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, with 
@ preface by Father J. Morris, S.J.; Poems from the German, 
translated by ©. M. Aikman, M.A, (Sonnenschein & Co.) ; 
Carmela; or, the Plague of Naples, a drama (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Triibner, & Co.); The Marriage of the Soul, and other 
Poems, by W. Scott-Elliot (Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, & 
Co.); The Triumphs of Steam, revised edition, by Henry Frith 
(Griffith, Farran, & Co.); The Joyous Story of Toto, by Laura 
Richards, new edition (Blackie & Son); Patience Wins, by 
G. Manville Fenn, new edition (Blackie & Son) ; and a new edition 
of The Wide, Wide World, by Elizabeth Wetherell (Griffith, 
Farran, & Co.) 
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FUNDS Needed Specially for Giving Work. The Distress is very great, and 
éncreased by want of Water at Jerusalem. 
Hon. F. A. Bays. Ba. 54 Lombard Street. E 
Bankers: Messrs. DRUMMOND & CO., and Messrs. BARCLAY. AN, 
Secretary: E. A. FINN, 41 Parliament Street, 8.W. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S 


(BREAKFAST—SUPPER) 


COCO A. 


NEEDS ONLY BOILING WATER OR MILE. 
COHN BRINSMEAD & SONS 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS, 


Iron Consolidated Frames, Patent Check Actions, &c. 
Are for Sale, Hire, and on the Three Years’ System. 
SOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS. Temporary Address_14 NEW BOND STREET, W. 
BAUER & CO.’8 ENGLISH HARMONIUMS, from 8 Guineas upwards, 


EDUCATIONAL. 


— 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES and 


MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 


The COUNCTL is prepared to APPOINT a PROFESSOR of LATIN. The stipend of 
Professor will be £350 per annum. Applications, together with testimonials, must be sent 
before January 10. For further information ‘apply to 
Universi lege, Cardiff. IVOR JAMES, Registrar. 


HYMERS’ COLLEGE, KINGSTON-UPON-HULL. 


The Governors of the new Foundation of Hym at Hull invite applications for 
the ra capitation of HEADMASTER of the The salary will be £350 per annum, 


opinion. 


om applications cating 
marked Apjlicat r Appointmen 


vi Ww vali 

‘Town Hi alt R. HILL DAWE, 
1892, Secretary to the Governors. 


RADLEY COLLEGE.—JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS, 1893. 
Two of £80, one of £50, and econo of £40. Banmincticn begins July 12.—For further 
particularsapply to the Rev. the Wanpmy, Radley Co lege, Abingdon. 


INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 


PERS HILL, STAINES. 


‘The COURSE of STUDY te errs: arranged to fit an ENGINEER for em: tin Eu: 
or the Colonies. About FORTY-FIVE ree wi admitted 
Yor Competition the of 8 


mber 1893. will Appoint- 
nthe Works Department and TWO inthe Indian Telegraph 


aggly to the GRORETARY, ot tho College. 


CRYSTAL PALACE EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 


THE SCHOOL OF ART. SCIENCE, AND LITERATURE—LADIES’ DIVISION. 

Education ighest c rial ction, Private Lessons, 
Being uti! for Practical Education. 

Faculties of Fine Arts, Letters, Music, &c. Distincuished Instructors. 

There isa JUNIOR SECTION, with inclusive fee. 

Particulars in the Library, next Byzantine Court, Crystal Palace. 


SCHOOL OF PRACTICAL ENGINEERING. 

NEXT TERM OPENS Monday, January 9. 
I. MECHANICAL COURSE. If. CIVIL ENGINEERING SECTION. 
CROetuUL DIVISION. For preliminary Prac:ical Training of Young Men for 


BLACTRICAL ENGINEERING, MARINE AND MINING DIVISIONS. 
of the in the Librarv, next Byzantine Court, Crystal Palace. 
F.K. J. SHENTON, F.R.Hist.S., 
Superinte ntendent Educational Department, 


BISHOPSTONE MANOR, Sussex Coast.—Rev. J. F. 
M.A. (Balliol). spesives few PUPILS to read for Sch olar- 

lation, Army Preliminary. and other Examinations; or to Complete 
individual attention. Seaside.” Post-town, Lewes. 


A LADY GRADUATE of the UNIVERSITY of LONDON 
preferred. 


after High school Usual 
‘ethematics, » French, ears’ experie Miss 
21 Welfield Place, Liverpool. — 
HOTELS. 


BRIGHTON._BEDFORD HOTEL. Old Established. 
[LFRACOMBE.—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. Warmest Sea- 


side Winter Resort 


T°! INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in 
sent grate, Theft includes Private ma a. 


THE NATIONAL SHIPWRECK DISTRESS RELIEF FUND, 
“ There is sorrow on the Sea."" 


NO SHIPWRECK or DISASTER of the SEA can occur 


without the promptest charitable aid being ble for the ship ked sailor him- 
self, or the urgent necessities of his desolate widow and orphans, &c.,at the hands of the 
SHIPWRECKED FISHERMEN and MARINERS’ ROYAL | SOCIETY, 
founded over fifty years, as the National Maritime Relief Organization of the Empire, with 
1,000 Local Agencies, 


Through this National [nstitation the wrecked survivors are thus instantly cared for on the 
spot and at once forwarded home ; and the bereaved dependents of the drowned immediately 
sought out and helped in their need. Total relieved, 426,434 persons. 


Instituted 1839 ; Incorporated 1350; under patronage of H.M. the Queen, and presidency of 
Admiral H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh. 


FUNDS are earnestly APPEALED for by the Board of Management, Bankers— Williams, 
Deacon, & Co, Secretary, W. R. Buck, Esq., Sailors’ Home Chambers, Dock Street, 


" SPECIAL DISASTER FUND. 
This charitable fund, for further essential aid of destitute families of the drowned, is now 
overdrawnthrough the recent shipwreck disasters. Contributions to meet the pressing need 
full 


will be most gratefully received by the Society, and, as usual, disbursed intact for the 
benefit of the sufferers. 


SAVE THE CHILDREN. 
CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY. 
President_LORD ABERDARE, G.C.B. 
1,815 children have been rescued from infamous dens. 
5,000 are in industrial homes, to which grants have been made. 
7,750 children have been aided by the Boys’ Beadle. 


Particulars of how tne children have been rescued by the other officers of the Children’s Aid 
Bociety be sent oa application. 

An Emigration Agency, with a reception house at Winnipeg, Manitoba, is maintained for 
the reception of lads trained in institutions connected with the Society. FUNDS are 
urgently NEE D) 


Bankers—Messrs. Barclay, Ransom, & Co.,1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 


Office, 32 Charing Cross, S.W. ARTHOR J. 8. MADDISON, Secretary. 
( ity f LONDON TRUSS SOCIETY, 35 Finsb uare, 


Established 1807. 
Patron—H.R.H, the PRINCE OF WALES. 

The patients (numbering now about 10,000 in the year) are of both sexes and all ages, from 
children a month old to adults over 95. Over 461,850 patients have been relieved since the 
formation of the charity up to the present date. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS will be thankfully received - A. the Society's 
Bankers, Lioyd’s Bank, Limited, 72 Lombard Street ; and by the Secretary at the Institution. 
JOHN NORBURY, Treasurer. 
JOHN WHITTINGTON, Secretary. 


NATIONAL ORPHAN HOME, 


HAM COMMON, RICHMOND, SURREY. 
Orrice: 12 PALL MALL, 8,W. 


Patrons. 
H.R.H,. THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN, 
H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF ALBANY, 
H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF TECK. 


The object of this Charity is to receive Orphan Girls from Seven to Twelve Years 
of Age, without distinction as to Religion, into a “ Home” where they can obtain 
a plain English Education, a practical instruction in the Kitchen, House, and 
Laundry,to fit them for all Household Duties, and are taught to cut out, make, and 
mend their own clothes. Over 650 have thus been more or less provided for. There 
are now nearly 100 on the books. The Building affords ample room for 50 more, 
but for want of funds they cannot be received, 


Children are admitted by election, on payment till elected, on purchase, on pre- 
sentation, subject to the life of the donor. 

A Cot for all time may be had for £450. 

The Charity is in 

URGENT NEED OF ANNUAL SUBSORIPTIONS AND DONATIONS. 

Donations, Subscriptions, and Bequests are earnestly solicited, and will be 
gratefully received by Messrs. Henrtxs & Oo., Bankers, 16 St. James’s Street, and 
by theSzorerary, at the Offices, 12 Pall Mall, 8.W., where all communications 


should be addressed, 
WEMYSS, Chairman, 


EVANS CRONE, Secretary. 
METROPOLITAN DR DRINKING FOUNTAIN and CATTLE 


‘ROUGH ASSOCIAT 
Contributions are very earnestly solicited. 
Bankers: Messrs. BAROLAY, Bava’, TRITTON, Raxsou, BOUVERIE,& Co. 
117 Victoria Street. 8. W. 
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It is proposed to open the College in the month of September. when the _ will be 
cted to enter on his duties, but in the meantime the Governors wiil require the assist- 
i f the Head-Master with reference to those matters on which they may 
P r must be a Graduate of one of the Universities of the United Kingdom, ———— 
must give persoval attention te the duties of his office. He must nothold any benefice, 
j or curacy. or any other office or appo ntment which, in the opinion of the Governors, may 
interfere with the pro er performanve of hi« duties as Ilead- Master. 
Or 
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INSURANCES, BANKS, &o. 


EXCHANGE ASSURANCE. 
Incorporated 4.D. 1720, 


CLAIMS PAID........£36,000,000, 
BE. FIRE. SEA. 
FOR THE PMENTS OF ASSURANCE, CONSULT 


to 
CHIEF OFFICE : ROYAL EXCHANGE. EC.,or to 99 PALL MALL, 8.W. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848. 


INVESTED FUNDS £15,000,000, 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 
Ts IMPERIAL ocnsvRANCE COMPANY LIMITED. FIRE. 
Ext. 1903,-1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, 8.W. 


Subscribed Capital, £1,200,000, Paid-up, £300,000, Total funds, over £1,600,000, 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE. 


(FIRB) Founpgp 1/10, 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFIOH IN THE WORLD, 
Sum Insurea in 1891, 373,700,000. 


LONDON LIFE 
ASSOCIATION 


81 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 


Established 1806. Funds in hand, 84,150,000. 


um of 
Premium for each £100 Assurance. ut A half (if amounting to £10) ofa 
i ember’s ordinary premium during 
Age next ang the fir-t seven years may remain as a 
seven years t Eighth loan on the policy, interest (four per 
cent. only is now charged) being yearly 
paid. It is anticipated that the eighth 
)ear’s premium will be reduced hy not 
less than 61 per cent, (with the pros- 
pect of furtner gradual reduction) and 
the loan m ay then be repaid by instal- 
pleasure. 


ooF 


16 
ments or continued at 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 
BIRKBECK BANK, Southam orient Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


RRENT ACCUU 


DEPARTMEN For the e: of Thrift the Bank receives smal! sums on 
at HREE PER CENT. per annum on each completed £) 
ALMAN with fall particulars, post free, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT. Manager. 


SHIPPING. 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 
THE ORIENT LINE MAIL STEAMERS 
L®AVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for 


the above Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUBZ, and 
LOMBO, STEAMERS among the LARGEST and FAS 
, Electric Lighting, Hot and Cold Baths, Good Ventilation, and every ¢ 
F. GREEN « Cu. Head Offices : 
Managert.... \ ANDERSON, ANDERSON, & CO. Fenchurch Avenue, London, 


and O. MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 


BOMBAY, GIBRALTAR, MALTA, BRINDISI, 
EGYPT, ADEN, and “MADRAS vid BOMBAY ...... } every week. 


A, MADRAS, COLOMBO, CHINA STRAITS, 
Saran ZEALAN EABMANLA, bevery fortnight, 


BERD 


AUSTRALASIAN .... Capt. T. F. Spalding...... 3,630 tons ...... Dec, 21, 
DAMASCUS Capt. A: Douglas, K.N.R. tons Jan. 18, 


full-powered Steamer | as shore. MELBOURNE 
BY gen for all Aust d New The 
ase accompany 
to the Owners, Geo. Taompson Co., #4 Leadenhall Street, £.C. ; or to the West- 
Agents, SEWELL & CROWTHER, 18 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross. 


The Saturday Review. 


COCOA IN PERFECTION. 


FRY’S COCOA. 


Recommended by the highest Medical Authorities for its 
PURITY, SOLUBILITY, and EXCELLENCE. 


Str C, A. President cf 
Royal College tt 
MEDICAL TI. 'MES.—**Bminently suit- “1 have never tasted 
able for invalids,’’ like so well.” 


ASK FOR “FRY’S CONCENTRATED COCOA.” 
BOOKS, &c. 


CLEARANCE SALE OF BOOKS. 
Just published, Part I. of 
'A CLEARANCE CATALOGUE of the whole STOCK of 
Messrs. H. SOTHERAN & CO. 
At 136 Strand, London, W.C., consequent on the +~-—y }! their Premises 
there, at an unrestricted Discount from the Catalogue Prices of Twenty per Cent. 
for cash, A copy post free on application 
H. SOTHERAN & CO. 
BOOKSELLERS, 136 STRAND, W.C. 


NOW READY. DECEMBER, 1592. 


THE NEW REVIEW. 
Edited by ARCHIBALD GROVE. 
No. 43. 


HIS LAST CAMPAIGN AND AFTER. By FREDERICK GReEYWwoop. 
MR. IRVING AND THE ENGLISH DRAMA. By Groner BarLow. 
FOR,THE POOR. 1. By CLewENTINA BLAck. 
2. By Lapy Freperick Cavenpisu. 
By Lapy Montaou oF 
4. By the Ducness or 
MY CRITICS AND THEIR METHODS. By Major Le Canox. 
SPEECHES AND SPEAKERS OF TO-DAY. By “ Mices Inciorivs.” 
Tag eee COUNTY COUNCIL AND OPEN SPACES. By the Ear. oF 
BATH. 
WOMEN, CLERGYMEN, AND DOCTORS. By Exuyest Harr, M.D. 
OF PEACE: A HIGHLAND TRADI:ION, By ArcHIBALp 


A SPECIAL AL LITERARY. SUPPLEMENT. . By Epuuyp Gossr. 
. By ANDREW LayG. 
By Groace 
4. By H. D. 


LANCET.—“ Pure and very soluble.” 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., LONDON. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all 
the BEST 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
AND SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per Annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange of Books at the houses 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 


N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION 
and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 


TOWN AND VILLAGE CLUBS SUPPLIED ON 
LIBERAL TERMS. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


All the ing Books of the Past Seasons are on Sale, Second 
d, at Greatly Reduced Prices. 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 


10 to 12 Barton Arcade, MANCHESTER, 
Is in daily communication with this Library. 


MUDIB’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 


30 ro 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 


241 BROMPTON ROAD, 8.W.; anp 48 QUEEN VICTORIA 
STREET, E.C. 


HE SATURDAY REVIEW NUMBERS 


TURDAY are will be given, vis.> 
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Bold throughout the World. 35 
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WHITE & C0.’S RECENT PUBLICATIONS, 


NOVELS AT ALL CIRCULATING LIBRARIES. ~ 


I 
By Mrs. Huneerrorp (Author of “Molly Bawn”). 
NORA CREINA. 3 vols. 


By Mrs. Lovett Cameron.—A SISTER'S SIN. 3 vols. 

By Avpert (Author of “An American Widow” 


MISS BLANCHARD of CHICAGO. 3 vols, 
Iv 
By B. L. Farseon.—THE MARCH of FATE. 3 vols. 


Ready on December 5 at all Newsagents and Booksellers’. 


ad BELGRAVIA ” ANNUAL. » (Illustrated), 1s. Con- 
t 


“LONDON. SOCIETY” CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 


(Illustrated), 1s. Containing acomplete Novelette, entitled “St - 
the Author of “ Miss Molly,” and other contributions by Curtic 3 Yorke, 
Alexander Fraser, May Crommelin, Fayr Madoc, and others, 


F.V. WHITE & CO.,81 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


PUBLICATIONS OF GEORCE NEWNES, LTD. 
THE ADVENTURES of SHERLOCK 


HOLMES. By Dr. A. Conan Doyte. Printed thick paper, 
Illustrations. Seventh Thousand. 324 pp. 6s. a seemainas 


THE SIGN of FOUR. By Dr. A. Conan 


Dorie. Second Edition, 284 pp. 3s. 6d. 


1,000 TIT-BITS of CURIOUS INFORMA- 


TION. 438 pp. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
8, 9,10, and 11 meee Street, and Exeter Street, Strand, 


ndon, W.! 


NEW WORE BY PROFESSOR A. B. BRUCE, D.D. 
This day is published, post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


APOLOGETICS; 


Or, Christianity Defensively Stated. 
‘By Professor A. B. BRUCE, D.D. 
“It is an apologetic presentation of the Christian faith with 
ever in our intellectual environment makes faith difficult at aa 


Extract the PRer. 
Being the Third Volume of 


“THE INTERNATIONAL THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY.” 


Ready next week, 2 vols. 8vo. price 18s, net. 


OLD TESTAMENT THEOLOGY: 


The Religion of Revelation in its Pre-Christian 
Stage of Development. 
By Professor H. SCHULTZ, D.D., Gottingen. 
Authorised English Translation, 
By Professor JAS. A. PATERSON, M.A., Edinburgh. 
(Revised by the Author.) 


Edinburgh: T. & T. CLARK, 38 George Street. 
' 0 BE HAD FROM ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


New Book by the Author of “ The Fight at Dame Europa’s School.” 


UER : 
Pp Ss REVERENTIA : a Story for Boys and Masters. 


Brown & Co. 
Lendent 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 
P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 


© SELLERS, of 37 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD STREET 
STRAND, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING PUBLIC totheex: 
lities presente’ by Branch Boos filling, on the most favour- 
BOOKS and PERIODIC TALOGUES sent on application. 


Monthly, price 2s. 6d. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CoyTENTs ror DECEMBER: 
TENNYSON. By the Rev. Sroprorp A. BROOKE. 
THE UGANDA PROBLEM. By Joseru THomsoy. 
THE INTERNATIONAL MONETARY CONFERENCE. By Professor H. 8. Foxwe.l 
* EXULTET TERRA.” By Atrnep E. P. R. DowLixe. 
ARYAN ORIGINS. (Witha Map.) By J. 8. 
THE MORALITY OF VIVISECTION: TWO REPLIES. By Exxest 
THE IDEALISTIC REMEDY FOR RELIGIOUS DOUBT. By Professor D. W. Simoy. 
WINE-MONTH AND WIND-MONTH. By Ropiassoy. 
HANS DENCK THE ANABAPTIST. By Ricuarp Hearn. 
BLQMENTARY EDUCATION AND VOLUNTARY SCHOOLS. By Archdeacon 


ISBISTER & CO., LIMJIED, OVENT GARDEN W.C. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No, 926. DECEMBEB 1892. 2s. 6d. 
OonTENTS 

A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF THE RIVIERA. 
THE RESTLESS DEAD. 
THE LONG PARLIAMENT AND DR. GARDINER. 
SINGULARLY DELUDED. Conclusion. 
ALDERS AND REEDS. By “ A Sos or THE Mansues,” 
BYWAYS TO FORTUNE—BY SEA. 
THE OLD SALOON, 
LINES DEDICATED TO THOSE WHO MOURN THEIR DEAD IN 


THE WRECKS OF THE BOKHARA, ROUMANIA, AND SCOTCH - 


EXPRESS. By the Ducnsss or SurHERLAND. 
THE RECOVERY OF THE SOUDAN, 
ELECTION WEEK IN AMERICA. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


DECEMBER 1892. 


LABOUR LEADERS ON THE LABOUR QUESTION: 
1. THE UNEMPLOYED. By Joun Burns, M.P. 
2. MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S PROGRAMME. 

By Taomas Burt, M.P. 

By H. H. CuamPioy. 

By J. Kern Harvie, M.P. 

By Sam Woops, M.P. 
HAPPINESS IN HELL. By 8T. MivarT. 
WALLING THE CUCKOO. By Sir Herpert MAXweLt, Bart., M.P. 
SQUANDERED GIRLHOOD. By the Hon. Mrs. LyTT ELTON GELL.* 
RAILWAY MISMANAGEMENT. By W. M. Acworts. 
ASPECTS OF TENNYSON. I. By H. D. Taai.i. 
£388,000,000 PER ANNUM! By the Right Hon, Jxssz M.P. 
A “CANDIDATES’ PROTECTION SOCIETY.” By J. A, FawRer. 
THE MORALITY OF VIVISECTION. By the BisnoPr oF MANCHESTER. 
“SPHERES OF INFLUENCE,” By Sir Gzonce K.C.M.G 
ALASKA AND ITS GLACIERS, By Lapy Grey Ecrrtoy. 
RECENT SCIENCE. By Paisce Krororkix. 
oo OUR NATIONAL ART MUSEUMS AND GALLERIES. By Sir CHARLE 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO., LTD. 
THE 


NEWBERY HOUSE MAGAZINE. 


A Monthly Review and Family Magazine for 
Churchmen and Churchwomen. 


ILLUSTRATED. Price ONE SHILLING, 


CONTENTS of the DECEMBER Number. 


AN ANCIENT MANUSCRIPT. (Iilustrated.) By Rev. A Baker, RN. 
lustrated. 
A TRAPPIST MONASTERY IN CHINESE 
THE SLOWLY GRINDING MILLS. Chaps. 21-24. By Mis. G. LixnaUs BayKs. 
A SINGSONG AT THE POSTMAN’S REST. By L. Herewarp. 
THE TRAVELLER. (lilustrated.) By G. MANVILLE FENN. 
A LAYMAN’S RECOLLECTIONS OF THE OF 1833. V. 


By J. E. A. Brow. 


THE SENSE OF HUMOUR. 
THE SUNDAY EPISTLES ILLUSTRATED. By **Sacerpos.” 


0) HE HISTORY OF THE GUILDS OF THE CITY OF LONDON. 


JEWISH SKETCHES. V. THE HOME. By H. Ormonpe. 
. SURIES. A Review of the Children’s Books of the Season. 
THE CHILDREN’S TREA hildren’s Books of 
SERVICE. 
Eve.} POEMS. By “ 
“ROUGH.” THE STORY OF A DOG. By A. E. Cueare. 


ERINE’S SERVANTS. (lIilustrated.) 
By EpITH CARRBINGTON. 


BIBLICAL QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS—CHURCH NOTES AND QUERIES. 
REVIEWS (Illustrated)-THE NEWBERY HOME-—INDEX TO VOL. VII. 


GRIFFITH, FARRAN, & CO., NEWBERY HOUSE, LONDON. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


DECEMBER. + 


“THE SOULS:” a Letter in Verse. By W. H. MALLock. | 
AB AUSTRALIAR VIEW OF INDIA. By the Right Hon. Sir W. DILEE, 


MR. HUXUEY’S ITRENICON. By Freperic Hagrisoy. 

A PLEA FOR AMNESTY. By J. E. Repmonp, M.P. 

JUPITER'S NEW SATELLITE. By Sir Rosert Batt, F.R.S. 

THE AMERICAN TARIFF. By J. STEPHEN JEANS. 

MRS, MEYNELL: Poet and Essayist. By Coventry PaTmore. 

THE STORY OF ELEVEN DAYS. By GranamM WALLAS. 

THE SINS OF SOCIETY. By Ovurpa. 

BATES OF THE AMAZONS. By Geant ALLEN. 

THE ENGLISH REVIVAL UF DECORATIVE ART. By WALTER CRANE. 
THE CHINDE MOUTH OF THE ZAMBESI. By Danieu J. 
THE NEW TERROR. By A. C. Swinsuays. 

RELIGION : its Future. By the Rev. Dr. MomERIs. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, LONDON. 
1893 EDITION READY ON DECEMBER 1, price 12s. 6d. 


THE 
WINDSOR PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, 


AND ENIGHTAGE. 


Edited by E. WALFORD, M.A., Author of “The County Families,” 
and for twenty-seven years Editor of “ Lodge.” 


It gives nearly all the information contained in “ " at little 
than a third of the cost ; while it gives the blazon of the arms of all hereditary titles, 
full accounts of all cu! ral branches in rem which are 
from the scope of * Dod. 


LONDON: CHATTO & WINDUS, 214 PICCADILLY, W. 
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W. H. ALLEN & 00 C0.'S NEW BOOKS. 


8vo. 128. 6d. 
to Admire the Duke of Edinburgh, K.G. 


Dedicated, by Permission, 
THE STEAM NAVY of ENGLAND: Past, Present, and Future. 
By Harney R.N. of Machinery). 


Contents: Part I._Our Seamen; Part — © and Machinery; Part IIT.—Naval 
Engineering ; Part I V.— Miscellaneo' A, Conclusion. (This day. 


Crown 8vo. with Maps specially drawn for the work, and numerous Illustrations, 78. 6d. 


MOROCCO ASITIS. With an Account of the Recent Mission 
of Sir Charles Evan Smith. By Sterney Bonsat, Junr. (Special Correspondent 


Central News). 
“ This work has solid value for politicians, while general readers will find in 4 much to 
amuse, and much to tempt them to pay a visit to the Snitan’s dominions.” 
“ There are several new and interesting features in the work, and the book ives much 


valWill te seed ith iatonent hy all ho anxious about the present prospect of affairs in 
with who are 
Morocco."'—Scotsman. 


Crown 6vo. Illustrated by W. W. Russell, from Sketches by Edith 2. Somerville, 38. 6d. 
THROUGH CONNEMARA in a GOVERNESS CART, 


By the Authors of “ AN Inign Cousin.” 
“ A bright and breezy paswatere ¢ of the i of two ladies in Conne- 
who preferred independence and a mule to society and a mail-car. me Gvetingly 
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Linnell. 2 vols, demy 8vo. 28s. 
“ A perfect treasury of anecdotes.”—Daily Telegraph. 
“ Will be valuable to all who wish to inform themselves of the history of a great 
artist.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


NOW READY. 


RED-LETTER DAYS of MY LIFE. By 


Corvetia A. H. Crosse. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 
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the volumes full of agreeable diversion, tae from the light they tend to throw 
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Gorpon Hake. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 15s. 
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GOD’S FOOL. By Maarten Maarrtens, 


Author of “ An Old Maid’s Love” &. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
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3 vols. crown 8vo. 
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CHAMBERS'S ENCYCLOPAEDIA contains upwards of Thirty thousand 
Articles, and is illustrated by more than Three thousand five hundred Wood 
Engraviugs, and Fifty coloured Maps. 

Nearly One thousand Contributors, including many of the most 
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“ The best Encyclopsedia ever brought out.”—Daily Chronicle. 
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3 vols. 
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ENGLAND in EGYPT. By Atrrep Mixyrr, 


late Under-Secretary for Finance in Egypt. Witha Map. Demy 8vo. 16s. 


THE POLITICAL VALUE of HISTORY. 


By W. E. H. Lecxy; LL.D., D.C.L. An Address delivered at the Midland 
Institute. Reprinted with Additions. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
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Second Edition at all Booksellers’ and Libraries. 


ECHOES of OLD COUNTY LIFE: Recol- 
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(“ Rusticus”), Aylesbury. With numerous Illustrations. S8vo, 


10s. 6d. 
A Danae PAPER EDITION, limited to 200 numbered copies, finely printed 
on Dickenson’s art pom, with two photogravure plates on India paper, and other 
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ais. net. 
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Third Edition at all Booksellers’ and Libraries. 


STUDENT and SINGER: the Reminiscences 


of CHARLES SANTLEY. With three Portraits. Demy 8vo. 16s. 
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SIR GERALD PORTAL’S MISSION TO UGANDA. 
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MY MISSION to ABYSSINIA (with Photo- 
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Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 4s. 


Fine Edition. Go. in Oil Colours, 


THE PEEP of DAY. A ‘A. Series of the Earliest Religious 
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Imprisonment of an ishman in an Attempt to Circulate the Scri i 
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THE | LIFE and VOYAGES of CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. 


By WasurseTon Irvine. Author's Revised Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 
664 pp. 4s. 


DISCOVERY OF THE NEW WORLD. 
WITH the ADMIRAL of the OCEAN SEA: a Narrative of 


the First Vi to the Western World. Drawn mainly from the Diary of Christopher 
us, By CHARLES PAUL MAcKIg. Crown Sve, cloth extra, 3s.; or with gilt 


A STORY OF THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY, BY A. J. FOSTER, M.A., 
AND E, E. CUTHELL. 


THE ROBBER BARON of BEDFORD CASTLE: a Story 


of the Thirteenth Cen A. J. Foster, M.A., Vicar of Wootton, Beds 
£. E Cur: Fost ova clath extra, 


NEW TEMPERANCE TALE. 
CYRIL’S PROMISE: a Tale. By Writi1am J. Lacey, Author 
of “ Through Storm to Sunshine” &c. Post Svo. cloth extra, 2. 
NEW TALE BY ELEANOR STREDDER. 


LOST in the WILDS of CANADA: a Story. By Exranor 
Author of “The Merchant's Children,” Alive Post 


NEW VOLUME IN THE FAVOURITE SERIES FOR THE NURSERY. 
FAVOURITE BIBLE STORIES for the YOUNG. Srconp 
Senres. Containing :—Story of the Flood—Rebekah at the Well—Jacob’s Dream— 
&c. &c. With numerous Illustrations. Post 8vo. fancy 
THE “FAVOURITE” SERIES IN DOUBLE VOLUMES. 
FAVOURITE RHYMES and RIDDLES. Two vols. in One. 
With 146 Illustrations, Post 8vo. cloth extra, 2s. 64. 
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With 151 THustrations. Post cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 
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“No boy could be expected to respect another boy who had not read Ballantyne's 
bewitching book, ‘ The Coral Island.’ "—Gavin Oainvy, in the British Weekly. 


ENTIRELY NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS OF 
R. M. BALLANTYNE’S BOOKS FOR BOYS. 


Post 8vo, cloth extra. Each with aly Gipenet Frontispiece and Title-page, 


price 
THE CORAL ISLAND: a Tale of the Pacific. 
THE WORLD of ICE: Adventures in the Polar Regions. 
THE GORILLA HUNTERS: a Tale of the Wilds of Africa. 
MARTIN RATTLER: a Boy’s Adventures in the Forests of 


UNGAVA: a Tale of Esquimaux Land, 


THE YOUNG FUR TRADERS; or, Snowflakes and Sun- 
beams from the Far North. 


THE DOG CRUSOE and his MASTER: a Story of Adven- 


ture on the Western 
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Brave Dick Prince—how they all come toons whan he school days 
Gavia O@ILvy on Boys’ Books, in the British W. 
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“EVENTS” SERIES, Now ready. Price 5s. 


THE REFOUNDING of the GERMAN 


EMPIRE. By Colonel 0.S.I. With Portraits and Plans, 
Large Paper Copies, Roxburghe (200 only), 10s. 6d. 
“To those who have not time to study other more elaborate and original sources 
of information, Colonel Malleson’s book will be found in’ 
“ This is one of the best books Colonel has 


striking that have been given of them.”—Glasgow H. 


Now ready. Price 5s. 


STORIES from the GREEK COMEDIANS. 


By the Rev. A.J.Cuurcn. With 16 Coloured Illustrations. 
*‘ The broad humour of Aristophanes is most effectively given in this little book, 
and the flashes of brilliant irony not less vividly.”—<Spectator. 


Now ready. Price 21s. 


THE INNS of COURT and CHANCERY. 


By W. J. Lorre. With 12 Engravings and many smaller Illustrations 
4 Herbert Railton and other Artists. 
Large Paper Copies, with Proofs of the Engravings (100 only ), 42s. net. 
“ Few writers are better qualified than Mr. Loftie to do justice to these several 
sources of interest.”— 
“ The illustrations are of the highest type of excellence.”—Daily Telegraph. 


Now ready. Price 12s. 6d. 


SACHARISSA: some Account of Dorothy 


Sidney, Countess of Sunderland, her Family and Friends, By JuLia 
CARTWRIGHT (Mrs. Henry Ady). With Portrait "after Vandyke. Demy 8vo. 
“ Mrs. Ady has written a delightful book.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“ A most delightful and remarkable woman.” —Saturday Review. 


Now ready. Price 7s. 6d. 


STUDIES in MODERN MUSIC. Berlioz, 


Schumann, and Wagner. By W. H. Hapow, M.A., Fellow of Worcester 
College, Oxford. With 5 Portraits on Copper. Crown 8vo. 

“Here is a man who writes about music with brains, sincerity and style. A man 
who has something to say and says it well.”—St. James's Gazetice. 


Now ready. Price 7s. 6d. 


DEAN SWIFT and HIS WRITINGS. By 


» Bo aa, College, Oxford. With 9 Portraits on Copper. 
wn 8vo. 
Large Paper Copies, with Proofs of the Portraits (150 only), 21s. 


Now ready. Price 6s. 


GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. From the French 


Edited by Watrer Armsrrone, Director of the Irisb 
ational Gallery. With 238 Illustrations. 


Now ready. Price 6s, 


CHARING CROSS to ST. PAUL’S. By 


Justin McCartuy. Illustrated by Joseph Pennell. New Edition, 
“ Mr. Pennell’s sketches are simply admirable.””—7¥mes. 


Now ready. Price 5s, 


IN the SERVICE of RACHEL, LADY 
RUBSELL. A Story. By Mrs. With 8 Illustrations. 
“A bright picture of family life in those days."—AMorning Post. 


Now ready. Price 5s, 


THE GREAT WORLD’S FARM: some 


Account of Nature's Crops and Hew t' are Grown. By SELINA GAYE, 
Author of “ The Great World's Lun ber ” With a by Pro- 
fessor and 16 Illustrations. 

A fascinating volume of popular s2ience.”—7imes, 


Now ready. Price 5s. 


ADRIFT in a GREAT CITY: a Story. By 


M. E. WixcuusTer. With Illustrations by Jacomb Hood. 
“The reader feels that he has seldom read a cleverer or sweeter book.” —Academy. 


Now ready. Price 5s, 


ST. DUNSTAN’S CLOCK. A Story of 1666. 


By E. Warp. With 8 Illustrations. 
“ A pretty story with some very good illustrations.”—Saturday Review. 


Now ready. Price 5s. 


THE SIEGE of NORWICH CASTLE: a 


py fh the Last Struggle against the Conqueror. By M. M. Brake. With 


“ Contains some adenirable life-like plotures of that epoch." —Datly 
lercurp 


THE DRAGON of the “NORTH: a Tale of 


E. J. OswaLp. With Illustrations, 
-heroic, half-historical colouring of the period 

ing...... As an historical picture it will have for many readers the charm of 


novelty. "—Scotsman, 
“ A capital story for boys, and not for boys only.”—Saturday Review. 
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The Saturday Review. 


WR. WH. HEINEMANN’S LIST. 
THE GREAT WAR OF [89—: 


A Forecast, 


By Rear-Admiral COLOMB; Colonel MAURICE, R.A., Staff College ; 
Captain MAUDE; ARCHIBALD FORBES; CHARLES LOWE; 
D. CHRISTIE MURRAY; and F. SCUDAMORE. 

Large 8vo. Illustrated, 12s. 6d. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS IN THE 
SECRET SERVICE: 


The Recollections of a Spy. 


By Major HENRI LE CARON. 


With Portraits and Facsimiles of Originel Documents. Demy 8vo, 14s. 


In order to enable Librarians and Booksellers to supply the demand for the 
above work, the Publisher bas just issued a SIXTH EDITION, in which—pendente 
tite—a few contentious lines are omitted ; but the book in its Original Version can 
still be had of the Publisher. 


THE DRAMA: Addresses. 
By HENRY IRVING. 


With a Portrait by J. M‘NEIL WHISTLER. 
Fep. 8vo. rough edges, 3s, 6d. 
*,* 75 Copies on Van Gelder paper, extra binding. 


ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 
A Study of his Life and Work. 
By ARTHUR WAUGH, B.A. Oxon. 
With Portraits and 21 Illustrations, from Photographs specially taken for this 


Second Edition, demy 8v.0 cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 


QUEEN JOANNA |. 
Of Naples, Sicily. and Jerusalem. 
COUNTESS of PROVENCE, FORCALQUIER, and PIEDMONT: 
An Essay on her Times. 


By ST. CLAIR BADDELEY. 
With numerons Illustrations, medium 8vo. 16s. 


THE GENTLE ART of MAKING ENEMIES. 


By J. M‘Next WuHIsTLER. A New and Enlarged Edition. 4to. 10s. 6d. 


THE WORKS of HEINRICH HEINE. 


Translated by CHARLES Goprrery LELAND. Vol. I. FLORENTINE NIGHTS. 


Vols. If. and III. PICTURES OF TRAVEL. 2 vols. Vols. VI. and VII. 


GERMANY. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. each vol. 
OUIDA’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE TOWER OF TADDEO. 


In 3 vols. At all Libraries. 


A KNIGHT OF THE WHITE FEATHER. 


By “TASMA,” Author of “ The Penance of Portia James” &c. 
In 2 vols. At all Libraries, 


CHILDREN OF THE GHETTO. 


By I. ZANGWILL, Author of “The Old Maids’ Club.” 
In 3 vols. At all Libraries, 


CAPT’N DAVY’S HONEYMOON. By 
Haut Carng. Crown 8vo.cloth extra, 3s. 6d. (Fifth Thousand, 
By the same Author, uniform with the above. 
THE BONDMAN. 2ist Thousand. | THE SCAPEGOAT. 16th Thousand. 


THE SECRET OF NARCISSE. By Epmunp 


Gossr, Author of “Gossip in a Library.” Crown 8vo. 5s, 


VANITAS. Polite Stories. By Vernon Lex, 


Author of “ Hauntings.” Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 5s. 


THE NAULAHKA: a Story of West and 


East. By Rupyarp and WoLcotr Second Edition, 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 


THE ATTACK ON THE MILL; and other 


SKETOHES of WAR. By Erik Zota. With an Introduction by EDMUND 
Gossg. Fep. 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


THE HERITAGE OF THE KURTS. From 


the Norwegian of With Introduction by EDMUND 
Gossg. Fourth Edition. Cloth, 3s. 6d. ; paper, 2s, 6d. 


LONDON: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 


{December 3, 1892, 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’, 


THE VEILED HAND. 


By FREDERICK WICKS. 


A Novel of the Sixties, 
the Seventies, 
and the Highties. 


With Ilustrations by JEAN DE PALEOLOGUE. 


1 volume, 416 pp. large 8vo. handsomely bound, 10s, 6d. 


SATURDAY REVIEW says:— 


The incidents packed into “‘The Veiled Hand” are very numerous and 
dramatic. Mr. Wicks manages his pleniture of episode with such skill 
that his packing is not a congestion. His plot, which is exceeding in- 
genious, involves a wide variety of urgent topics, all of which Mr. Wicks 
treats with familiarity, shrewdness, and vivacity. In the matter of 
construction “ The Veiled Hand” is extremely skilful. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH says:— 


The plot of this ingenious fiction is at least as elaborate as any to be found 
in the earlier works of Sue, De Balzac, or Dumas the elder. 


WESTERN MORNING NEWS says :— 


At a time when people are deploring the decadence of English fiction 
and asking who are to fill the proud position formerly held by such writers 
as Thackeray, Dickens, and George Eliot, it is pleasant to come across a 
novel displaying many of the best traits of famous English novelists...... 
Related in masterly style, wit and humour, sarcasm, knowledge of human 
nature, and the philosophy that comes of experience being prominently 
exhibited in this very remarkable novel. Many of the passages are as 
good as anything to be found in “Vanity Fair,” and there is not the 
slightest exaggeration in saying that the chapter headed “A Party of 
Eight ” is one of the very best things in English fiction,.....The book will 
take high rank as a description of some of the social follies and hypocrisies 
of the day. 

MORNING POST says:— 

His story arrests and retains attention from first to last, the study of 
the unscrupulous Delfoy being thoroughly remarkable for restrained 
power and analytical discernment. Mr. Wicks is effective without exag- 
geration, while his cynicism is tempered by a lively sense of humourt...... 
strong human interest, and brilliant originality of manner, 


NATIONAL REVIEW says:— 


“The Veiled Hand” ‘is Zolaesque in the thoroughness of its mastery of 
detail......Mr. Wicks is painstaking, vivid, and entertaining. His plot is 
ingenious and engaging ; the characters and the incidents are well under 
control; the writing, in which there are only a few flaws, is sound and 
almost constantly brilliant. Many of the chapters are humorous in a 
measure and in a manner which would have done credit to Dickens; the 
pages sparkle with epigrams; and frequently, as by a flash of lightning in 
the gloom, we are startled by some philosophical reflection deep enough 
and wise enough to make Mr. Meredith pause and admire......“ The Veiled 
Hand” is highly superior work. 


GLASGOW NEWS says :— 


Strong in character, brilliant in workmanship and finish, and cha- 
racterized throughout with dramatic force. It is the work of one who 
has full knowledge of what he is writing about, and has had an un- © 
prejudiced eye for the ways of the world, which are manipulated by wires 
from behind.........Throughout the whole book there is evidence that 
there is nothing vamped up about it; it is the careful conscientious work 
of a skilful artist who is determined to give the best that is in him. 


EDEN, REMINGTON, & CO. 


LONDON AND SYDNEY. 
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The Saturday Review. 


BLLIOT STOCK’S NEW LIST. 


nn 


Printed on Fine Paper, oa 1 fully Illustrated, and tastefully bound in 
rghe binding, 24s. 


THE HISTORY of U UFTON COURT, of the PARISH 
of UFTON. in the COUNTY of BERKS, and of the PERKINS FAMILY, 
Compiled from Ancient Records. 
containing Pedigrees of Various Families of the name of Persins or Parkyns, 
living in England during the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries; also 
Notes concerning the Families of the same Names settled in America in the 
Seventeenth Century. 

Crown 4to. handsomely printed and bound 


NOOKS and CORNERS of HEREF ORDSHIRE. By 


Henry T. Trvins Descriptive Account of the Picturesque Parts of 
the County. Fully Weseses by the Author. 
“Mr. Timmins has introduced much of the charm of this county in his interesting book, 
interspersed w ith graceful illustrations.” *"—Daily Teiegraph. 
—— AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
8vo. tastefully printed and bound, 5s. 


PEASANT SPEECH of DEVON. 
A Collection of Characteristic Words and Phrases in Use in the Rural Dir- 
tricts of Devonshire, With Dialogues, Letters, Anecdotes, Poems, and 
Proverbs. By Sanam Hewett. 
“A very good volume . sae a great deal of useful knowledge.""—Saturday Review. 
tasteful crown 8vo. cloth, 43. 6d. 


BENEATH HELVELLYN'S SHADE: 


Notes and Sketches in the Valley of Wythburn. Bv SamuEL BARBER. 
“Mr. Barber's style is diverting and his chapters are particular! entertain ng. Some 
curious anecdoles and folk-lore are scattered throughout the pager.’ subi ic Opinion, 


CHEAPER EDITION. Handsomely bound in cloth, 12s, 6d. 
THE ANCIENT LAWS of WALES. 
Viewed especially in regard to the Light they throw upon the Origin of some 
English Testitations. By the Jate Hupert Lewis, B.A.. of the Middle 
Temple, Author of “ Principles of Conveyancing” &e. Edited, with a Pre- 
face, by J. E. Ltoyp, Lecturer in History and Welsh. 
ous added. formation subject 
Welsh inet institutions.” ic Opinion. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. In handsome 8vo. 6s. 


COINS and MEDALS: 
THEIR PLACE IN HISTORY AND ART. 
By the Authors of “The British Museum Official Catalogues.” Edited by 
STANLEY LANE-PoOoLE. Second Kdition, with numerous Illustrations, 
“A most invaluable book.. toy written...... the illustrations are exact, and the 
whole work most t interesting and { useful.”"—_Times 
NEW VOLUME OF “ THE EBLIZABETHAN LIBRARY.” 

In tasteful antique binding, fop. 12mo. 3s. 6d. ; morocco roxburghe, 5s. ; 


Large-paper, 15s. 
CHOICE PASSAGES from the WRITINGS and 


LETTERS of SIR WALTER RALEIGH. 
Being a Small Sheaf of Gleanings from a Golden Harvest. Edited by 
bed . chosen h udgment.”"’— Leicester lercury. 
Nothing could be more welcome Christmas '_Yorkshire Post. 


LONDON: ELLIOT STOCK, 62 PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 


By A. Mary SHarp. With Appendices, 


WHITTAKER’S BOOKS. 
THE “GREAT INDUSTRIES” LIBRARY. 


By R. Newson Boyp, M.Inst. C.E. 


COAL PITS and PITMEN: a Short History of the Develop- 


interesting and usetul aidition to Times, 


By ARTHUR J. MaGINNIs, Member of the Institute of Naval Architects. 
THE ‘ATLANTIC FERRY: its Ships, Men, and Working. 


With numerous | —_ Diagrams, and Plans. With an Appendix on the two 
new Cunarders. Crown 8 ‘a. 6d. 
* The work t merit.” — Engineering. 
By Sir GrorGs Fin Assoc. ©.E., Vice-Chairman of the London and North- 
Western Railway. 

AN ENGLISH RAILWAY, the WORKING and MAN AGE- 
MENT of. Fourth Edition, thoroughly Revised and Enlarged, with new Appendix, 
and with numerous Iilustrations, crown 8vo. cloth, Ss. 

“ This is a delightful book.”"—Lagincer. 


WHITTAKER’S LIBRARY OF POPULAR SCIENCE. 
In blue cloth, crown 8vo. size. 


PICTORIAL ASTRONOMY. By G. F. Cuampmrs, F.R.A.S. 
With 134 Illustrations, 4s. 
ee LE ete that we have had in our hands fora long 


MINERALOGY. By Dr. F. Harcu, With 115 Illustrations, 


cordially, of Dr. Iatch’s az one of the best that students 
could purchase."’—Science Gi 


LIGHT. Sir H. Woop. With 85 Illustrations, 


owe here a popular and interesting résumé of many of the facts relating to the nature 
and of light.” —Nature. 


THE PLANT WORLD. By G. Masser. With 56 Illustra- 
style, intelligib'e jo arrangement, and many illustrations give it a 


In December. Fep. 8vo. cloth extra, gilt top, 10s, 6d. net. 


DOD'S PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, and KNIGHTAGE of 
GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. Including all the Titled Classes, for 1993. 


year. 


"Ath 


THE NEW MINISTRY, NEW BIOGRAPGIES, &c. 
32mo. . gilt edges, 4s. 6d. 
DOD'S PARLIAMENTARY COMPANION. Sixtieth Xow 
| Issue. In Ue in the House of Commons, the Government 
the principal London Clubs. 
“ The invaluable‘ Dod.’""—Saturday Review. 


London: WHITTAKER & CO., 2 White Hart St., Paternoster Square. 


DR. SMILES’S WORKS. 
ASMIN : Barber, Poet, Ain Post 


8vo. 6s. Fourth Thousand. 


“Dr. Smiles has praiseworthy task in this Hittle-known but 
irable man to English readers...... He worn out at Coe ene of sixty-five. In the 
hay as mourned as the friend of the friendiess, as the St. Vincent de Paul of 


~Academ 
“Dr. Samuel Smiles has given to ~ world « graceful and eguppatiatie record pA & pure and 
tiful human lite, et with the of action as well as of thought, and redolent 


hout of good deeos and loving-kindness. Daily Telegraph. 

a fai 4 - livre bien personnel et aussi complet que possible. Voila Jasmin ‘raconté’ en 

pour la posterité. C'est M. Smiles qui est le coupable, et son él¢gant volume nous a 
fait charmé.""— Revue Littéraire. 

“No one of Dr. Smiles's books is more A yy than this one about the warm-hearted 
of Gascony. Dr. Smiles appears here at is beat forthe story of Tie full of 

. and the aa "of this volume has the happy characteristics of ease, simplicity, and 

ity.’ *__Liverpool Mercury. 

“ The story of such a life is well worth tel and it has been admirably and sympathetic- 
told by Dr. Smiles in a book wg gota yy, the most attractive of 

his works.""—John Bull. 


“One of the most touching and charming biographies we ha read.” 


IFE and LABOUR; or, Characteristics of 


Men of Industry, Talent, and Genius. 6s. 


EN of INVENTION and INDUSTRY. 6s. 
HE HUGUENOTS: their Settlements, 


Churches, and Industries in England and Ireland. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Each 63, 
SELF-HELP. THRIFT. 
CHARACTER. DUTY. 


INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY. 6s. 
LIVES of the ENGINEERS. _ Illustrated. 


5 vols. each 7s. 6d. 


FE of GEORGE STEPHENSON. With 


Illustrations. 21s. ; 7s. 6d.; or 2s, 6d. 


AMES NASMYTH, Engineer: an Autobio- 


graphy. With Portrait and 90 Illustrations. 16s, and 6s, 


IFE of THOMAS EDWARD, Scotch Natu- 


ralist, Illustrated by Sir George Reid, P.R.S.A. 6s. 


FE of ROBERT DICK, Geologist and 


Botanist. Illustrated. 12s. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO.'S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 


At all the Libraries. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


DARK: 


A Tale of the Down Country. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SLAVE OF 
THE LAMP.” 
At all the Librarics on Monday next. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


FROM ONE GENERATION TO 
ANOTHER. 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 
Author of “The Slave of the Lamp,” “ Young Mistley,” &c. 


HOURS in a LIBRARY. Les.iz STEPHEN. 
New, Revised, Ry. 5 with Additional Chapters. 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 68, each. 


A WOMAN of the WORLD: an Everyday 


Story. F. Manet Author of “ Disenchantment,” “ 
or Compelgn” be. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s, 


THE SLAVE of the LAMP. By Hevyry 


Asther of “Yeung &c. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for Decemser, 


containing “MRS. CURGENVEN OF CURGENVEN,” by 8. BARING- 
GOULD, Author of “Mehalah,” “Court Royal,” &., Chaps. 25 to '29— 
“UP A CREEK IN DEMERARA.”"—* THE DICTATOR "—* UNPUB- 
LISHED LETTERS OF CHARLES AND MARY LAMB”—“ THE RISE 
OF TOWNS "—“ CHIMES "—“ THE COUNTESS RADNA,” by W. E. 
NORRIS, Author of “ Matrimony,” “Heaps of Money,” &c., Chaps. 
21 to 24, Price Sixpence. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO.,15 WATERLOO PLACE, 8.W. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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EDWARD 


STANFORD'S PUBLICATIONS. 


Now ready, at all the Libraries and the leading Booksellers‘, medium 8vo. cloth, price 21s, ; ee gilt top, 31s. 6d. 


SHORT 


STALKS; 


Or, Banting Camps, North, South, East, and West. 
; By EDWARD NORTH BUXTON. 
With numerous fine Illustrations. by Whymper, Lodge, Wolf, and others. 


; Prospectus, with Specimens of the Illustrations, free on application, 
and its Wild en mar ere of Chamois Hunting—The Rocky Mountains—On the Rim of the Desert—The Elk—The Father of al? 
Quest—Reindeer Passes. 


ConTEnts :—Sardinia 
the Goats—The Pyrenean Ibex—Bear Hunting—A Tan 


Stalking—The Izzard—Peaks and 


Now ready, large post 4to. cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE FAYUM AND LAKE MEERIS. 
By Major R. H. BROWN, R.E., Inspector-General of Irrigation, Upper Egypt. 
With a Prefatory Note by Colonel Sir COLIN SCOTT-MONORIEFF, 
K.C.M.G., 0.8.1, Illustrations from Photographs by the Author, 
and a new Map of the Fayim. 
ConTents:—The Fayfim of To-day—Ancient A about Lake Mceris— 
Theories as to where and what Lake Meris was—History of the Fayim Province 
—The Fayfim in the Future and possible Utilisation of the Wadi Raian. 


Just published, medium 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


CASTOROLOGIA ; 
Or, the History and Traditions of the Canadian Beaver. 
By HORACE T. MARTIN, F.ZS., &. 

With a number of Illustrations. 


ConTENTs :—Mythology and Folk-lore—Testimony of the Rocks—Geographical 
Distribution of Castor Fiber—Traditions from. Europe—Geographical Distri- 
bution of Castor canadensis—Concernivg American Relatives—Lite History of | the 
Canadian Beaver—His Wonderful Engineering A 
Considerations — First Acquaintance with the “Pale Face ”—. Experiments 2 
Domestication—Anatomy, Osteology, Taxidermy— Chemico-Medical Properties— 
Importance in Trade, Commerce, and Manufacture—The Beaver in Heraldry. 


Crown 8vo. wrapper, 1s. ; per post, 1s. 1d. 


HOW TO PACK, HOW TO DRESS, 
HOW TO KEEP WELL, 
ON A WINTER TOUR IN INDIA. 


By the Hon, Mrs. NEVILLE LYTTELTON. 


Gives very ptactical Sue, gained from actual experience, as to outfit, com- 
fort on the passaze, and preservation of health, under the severe changes of tem- 
perature experienced during a tour in the East. 


Just published, SECOND EDITION, large post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


TANGANYIKA: 
Eleven Years in Central Africa. 
By EDWARD COODE HORE, Master Mariner. 
With Portrait, Maps, and a number of Original Illustrations. 


“A simple, straightforward narrative of missionary enterprise and endeavour, 
and a vivid picture of actual life in Central Africa.""—7imes. 

“Any one who wants some practical insight into the labours of founding a 
Christian Mission among the people of the Dark Continent will get this book. It 
is not superfinely written, The author makes no claim to literary style, but he has 
a tale of heroically achieved SS to tell, and if he tells it simply he tells it 
all the more graphically.”—South Africa. 


Just published, crown 8vo. boards, 7s. 


GUIDE TO PROMOTION: 


An Aid to Officers of all Arms in Preparing for Examination 
in Regimental Duties. 


Part I. RANKS of LIEUTENANT, CAPTAIN, and MAJOR. 


By Lieutenant-Colonel SISSON 0. PRATT (late R.A.), 
Author of “ Military Law: its Procedure and Practice,” &c. 

“ A new Guide to Promotion on the lines of that which under Colonel Banna- 
tyne's editorship held its own for years against all rivals. It was a happy idea to 
base this Guide on so excellent a model, and it is pretty certain to meet with 
success.” —Army and Navy Gazette. 


Demy 8vo. wrapper, ls.; by post, 1s. 1d. 


JUPITER AND HIS SYSTEM. 
By ELLEN MARY CLERKE. 


“Miss Clerke has prepared a pamphiet in which our By mee knowledge concern- 
ing Jupiter and the chief problems at present presented for solution are concisely 
set out with an absence of technicality, and, at the same time, clear intelligibility, 
that are to be warmly commended,”—. Morning Post, 


POPULAR SCIE 


NTIFIC BOOKS. 


By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY (Mrs, Fisher). 


THE FAIRYLAND of SCIENCE. Twenty- 


fourth Thousand. With 74 Illustrations. Cloth gilt, gilt edges, 6s.; calf, 
marble edges, 11s. 

“ Her methods of presenting certain facts and phenomena difficult to grasp are 
most original and striking, and admirably calculated to enable the reader to 
| the truth......It deserves to take a permanent place in the literature of 
you! Times, 


THROUGH MAGIC GLASSES, and other 


Lectures (A Sequel to “ The Fairyland of Science ¥; With nearly 100 Illus- 
trations, Cloth gilt, gilt edges, 6s.; bound in calf, 11s. 

“A sequel to that delightful book, *The Fairyland of and deals 
with the marvels revealed by the , the and the photographic 
camera. For young people of scientific tastes a better book could not be found 
than this.”—Saturday Review. 


LIFE and HER CHILDREN: Glimpses of 
Animal Life, from the Amoeba to the Insects. Thirteenth Thousand. With 
upwards of 100 Iilustrations. Cloth gilt, gilt edges, 6s. ; calf extra, lls. 

“ The work forms a charming introduction to the study of ne Ty science 
of living things - which, we trust, will find its way into many hands.”— Nature. 


WINNERS in LIFE’S RACE;; or, the Great 


Back-boned Family. With numerous Tlustrations. Cloth extra, edges, 
price 8s. 6d.; calf extra, 14s. = 
“ We can conceive no better gift-book than this.” —Spectator. 


A SHORT HISTORY of NATURAL 


SCIENCE ; and of the Mog Sg Disco’ from the Time of 
to the Present Time. Fourth Edi and Re 7 
Illustrations. Cloth gilt, gilt Ly 5 8s. 6d.; calf extra, 14s. 

“ It is an admirable book, written with a fulness ‘and anaccuracy which are rarely 
to be found in compendiums of this sort. Any one who read: carefully to the end 
will have got a fair general notion of the vastness of physical science, and the 
means of pursuing more completely any 8 region of it which may be desired. 
AES 4 book for young people, and one not to be despised by their 


MORAL TEACHINGS of SCIENCE. Crown 


8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 


“ Many readers will i 
a welcome it whom Huxley would repel or Sir John Lubbock 


STANFORD’S RECENT ATLASES. 


Dedicated by permission to HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


STANFORD’S LONDON ATLAS of UNI- 


VERSAL GEOGRAPHY, pee * the Physical and Political Divisions of 
the various Countries of the W: inety Maps, with « List of Names, 
with Latituves and Longitudes. fal toile. half-morocco extra, with 
Thumb Index, price £12 ; morocco, £15, Size, when shat, 16 in. by 23 in, 
“ In respect of its wealth of maps of the British Empire all over the world, it is 
unsurpassed.” — Times. 


QUARTO EDITION, Revised and Enlarged. 
STANFORD’S LONDON ATLAS of UNI- 


Maps, carefully drawn 
and a List of Names, with 
4to. half-morocco, 


Webare med it constant or 
Saturday Review. 


STANFORD’S GUINEA ATLASof MODERN 


GEOGRAPHY. Containing 38 Maps, carefully drawn and beautifally En- 

ph on Copper-plates, coloured to show the latest Political Boundaries 

$0000 names, with Latitudes and Longitudes. Handsomaly bound, gil 
names, tudes 

edges, 2is, Size, when shut, 8} in. by 12 in. e 


“We have found that it is as good as it looks. Higher praise we could not 
award it.”—Journal of Education. 


STANFORD’S HANDY ATLASof MODERN 


ved in ine est style, gis the 
of over 30,000 Kames, with Bound 
price 10s. 6d. Size when shut, 7} in. by 12 in. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 26 anv 27 


COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE CLARENDON PRESS. 


NEW VOLUMES OF “RULERS OF INDIA.” 


Crown 8vo. with Maps, cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 


LORD LAWRENCE: and the Reconstruction 


of India under the Crown. By Sir CHARLES UMPHERSTON AITCHISON, 
K.C.S.I., LL.D., formerly Foreign Secretary to the Government of India, and 
late Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjaub. 
“ Sir Charles Aitchison brings to his task profound k: d ture judgment, 
and great literary skill. Hence his biography is an admirable. piece of work 
eminently worthy of the excellent series in which it appears.” — Times. 


ALBUQUERQUE, and the EARLY PORTU- 


GUESE SETTLEMENTS in INDIA. By H. Morse StepHens, M.A., Balliol 
a ae Author of “The French Revolution,” “The Story of Por- 


“ A solid piece of work, well put together, and full of interest.”— Atheneum, 

*,* This Series is edited by Sir W. W. Hunter, and forms a popular history of 
the’ Indian Empire, in half-crown political bi ies. The following volumes 
have already been published : —Akbar, » Albuquerque, Madhnuji Sindhia, Dupleix, 
Warren Hastings, Cornwallis, El Hardinge, Ranjit Singh, 
Dalhousie, Clyde and Strathnairn, ‘Canning, ‘Lawrence, and Mayo. 

Volumes on Anranezeb, Lord _ the Marquess of Wellesley, and the Marquess 
of Hastings will be ready shortl 


A COMPANION VOLUME TO “RULERS OF INDIA.” 
Twentieth Edition, Revised. Seventy-eighth Thousand. 
Just published. Crown 8vo. cloth, superfine paper, price 3s, 6d. 


A BRIEF HISTORY of the INDIAN 


PEOPLES, from the Earliest Period to the Present Time. By Sir W. W. 
Hunter K.C.S.1L, M.A. LL.D., &c., Editor of the “ Rulers of India Series.” 
“By far the best manual of Indian history that has hitherto been published.” 


Nearly ready, SECOND EDITION, REVISED and ENLARGED, 2 vols. 
in 3 Parts, demy 8vo. cloth, with Maps and Illustrations, 42s, 


ITALY and HER INVADERS. By Tuomas 
Hopexrs, D.C.L., Litt.D., Fellow of University College, London. 
Vol. I. (In Two Parts). THE VISIGOTHIC INVASION, 
Vol. II. THE HUNNISH INVASION—THE VANDAL INVASION AND 
THE HERULIAN MUTINY. 


Notr.—The Author has re-written and considerably enlarged the greater part of the 
First Volume, which is now published in Two Parts, although for the convenience of those 
twho already possess the later volumes the numbering is unchanged. Part of the Second 
Volume has also been re-written. 

Previously published, Vols. III. and IV. price 36s. 


Vol. III.—Tu Osrrogormic Invasion, | Vol. IV.—THE IMPERIAL RESTORATION, 


Demy 8vo. half-roan, gilt top, 8s. 6d. 


THE TABLE-TALK of JOHN SELDEN. 


Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by S. H. REYNoLDs, M.A., late 
Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford, Editor of the Clarendon 
Press Edition of “ Bacon's Essays.” 
“ One of the finest = of our literature.”— Times, 
“ Undoubtedly edition.” —Scotsman, 


Recently published, crown 8vo. bevelled boards, gilt top, 63. 


WISE WORDS and QUAINT COUNSELS 
of THOMAS FULLER. Selected and Arranged. with a Short Sketch of the 
Author's Life. By Augustus D.D., Rector of Scarning, Norfolk. 

“A most interesting volume ..... In every page some pearl of wit and wisdom 
gleams.” —Daily Telegraph. 


Just published, square 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


HYMNS and CHORALES for SCHOOLS 


and COLLEGES. By Jonn Farmer, Organist of Balliol College, Oxford. 
“Mr. Farmer's reputation as en arranger of hymns and songs for schools is 
‘special and high, and a selection from him is sure to be welcome, The tunes appear 
to be very carefully selected. and are not hackneyed ; in the hymns themselves, all 
the best old favourites suitab'e for the purpose appear, with divers new ones, and 
the book is turned out excellently."—Saturday Review, 


Just published. Extra fep. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


A SHORT HISTORICAL ENGLISH 


GRAMMAR. By Henny Sweer, M.A., Ph.D.. LL.D., formerly President of 
the Philological , and Member of Council of the Shorthand Society. 


ALSO, BY THE SAME yea 
Just published. Crown 8vo. cloth, 4s. 


A MANUAL of CURRENT SHORTHAND, 


ORTHOGRAPHIC and PHONETIC. 


NEW EDITION, REVISED. Extra fep. 8vo. cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


SECOND MIDDLE ENGLISH PRIMER. 


With Grammar and Glossary by Henry Sweet, 
MA, Ph.D., LL.D. 


NEW EDITION, REVISED. Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


PRINCIPLES of ENGLISH ETYMOLOGY. 


First Series. THE NATIVE ELEMENT. By the Rev. WAtrEr W. SKEAT, 
Litt.D., LL.D. Edin., M.A. Oxon., Elrington and Bosworth Professor of 
Anglo-Saxon in the University of Cambridge. 

Recently published. Second Series. THE FOREIGN ELEMENT. 10s, 6d. 


“The best guide to English etymology that has yet appeared.” —Academy. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s, 6d. 


GRAMMAR of the DANO-NORWEGIAN 


LANGUAGE. By J. Y. Sargent, M.A., Fellow of Hertford College, Oxford. 


2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 82s. 


NOTES on the NICOMACHEAN ETHICS 


By J. Srewankt, M.A., Student and Tator of Christ Church, 

*,* The Text adopted in these “ Notes” is that of Mr. Bywater's Edition of the 
Nicomachean Ethics, published at the Clarendon Press in 1890, 


ANECDOTA OXONIENSIA, NEW PART. 
CLASSICAL SERIES, PART VL., paper covers, 14s. 


A COLLATION with the ANCIENT 


ARMENIAN VERSIONS of the GREEK TEXT of ARISTOTLE’S CATE- 
GORIES. De Interpretatione, De Mundo, De Virtutibus et Viriis, and of 
Porphyry’s Introduction. By F. C. ConyBgaRE, M.A., late Fellow and 
lector of University College, Oxford. 


Just published, extra fep. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


QUINTILIAN. INSTITUTIO ORATORIA. 


BOOK X. A Revised Text. Edited for the Use of Colleges and Schools, by 
w. eee _ LL.D., Principal of University College, Dundee, St. 
Andrews University. 


COMPLETION OF MR. JERRAM'S EDITION OF “ VIRGIL’S GEORGICS.” 
Extra fep. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


VIRGIL.—GEORGICS. BOOKS IIL, IV. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by C. 8. JerraM, M.A., late Scholar of 
Trinity College, Oxford. 

Previously published :—BOOKS L., IL., 2s. 6d. 
“ The name of Mr. Jerram on the title-page of a Latin or Greek book is a good 
guarantee of the excellent work within.”—Schoolmaster, 


Now ready. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 12s, 


THE WORKS of VIRGIL. With an Intro- 


duction and Notes by T. L. Papmiion, M.A., formerly Fellow and Tutor of 
New College. and A. E. Haren, M.A., late Fellow of Hertford, Olassical 
Lecturer at Corpus Christi and Wadham Colleges, Oxford. 
*,* This Work, two volumes, ts also ished in Five 
Parts as follows : and Georgics, 3s, 6d, ineid, Books J.-1II., 38. Books 
1IV.-V1,, 3s. 3s. Books X.-XII., 3s. 


Just published. SECOND EDITION, REVISED AND AUGMENTED. 
Crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


THE LOGIC of HEGEL. Translated from 


the “ Encyclopedia of the Philosophical Sciences.’ By Wint1aM WALLACE, 
M.A., LL.D., Fellow of Merton College, and Whyte's Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Oxford. 

The present volume contains a Translation, which has been revised throughout 
and compared with the original, of the Logic as given in the first part of Hegel's 
“Encyclopedia.” It is preceded by a py oe Account of the three 
editions and extracts from the Prefaces of that work, and followed by Notes and 
Illustrations of a ratber bape a on the text, 

which were not included in the eee 


Jost published, crown cloth, 7s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY MECHANICS of SOLIDS 


and FLUIDS. By A. L. Se.py, M.A., Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. 


4 Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


HYDROSTATICS and ELEMENTARY 


HYDROKINETICS. By Gro. M. Mrxcutn, M.A., Professor of Applied 
Mathematics in the Royal Indian Engineering College, Coopers Hill. 


Part I. 8vo, with 8 Plates, cloth, 21s. 


CATALOGUE of EASTERN and AUSTRA- 


LIAN LEPIDOPTERA HETEROCERA in the OXFORD UNIVERSITY 
By Colonel C. F.L.S., F.Z.8., F.E.8. Part 1. Sphinges 


TWELFTH EDITION. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE STUDENT'S HANDBOOK to the 


UNIVERSITY and COLLEGES of OXFORD. Revised to August, 1892, 


THE OXFORD. "UNIVERSITY CALEN- 


DAR for 1893. 


FULL CATALOGUE SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


LONDON: HENRY FROWDE, CLARENDON PRESS WAREHOUSE, AMEN CORNER, E.C. 
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-OLD.and NEW ASTRONOMY. By Ricuarp 


ESSAYS NEW and OLD. By J. B. G. Being 


FORMATION of ‘the. ‘UNION (1750-1829). 


SOUVENIRS des CENT JOURS. Par M. 


‘The. PEEP of DAY; or, a Series of the 


daintily printed hymns, each with music in four parts, and each framed in an ex- 


_T0 A WEE LADDI&. By E. H. Hickey. 


‘The Saturday Review. 


[December 3, 1892. 


"MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


NEW. BOOKS. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 
COURSING AND FALCONRY. 
By HARDING COX and the Hon. GERALD LASCELLES. . 


With 20 Plates and 56 Illustrations John Charlton, R. H. Moore, 
G. E. Lidge, L. Speed, & the Text. 


FIFTY YEARS in the MAKING of AUS- 


TRALIAN HISTORY. By Sir Henry Parkes, G.C.M.G.. Premier of New 
South Wales, 1872-5, 1877, 1878-9. With 2 Portraits. 2 vols. 8vo 3s. 

“No more significant contribution to the current history of the B.itish Empire 

has been made for a long time than is ee 


‘The RUINED CITIES of MASHONALAND: 


being a Record of Excavation and Exploration in 1891. By J. Turopore 
Bent, F.8.A., F.8.G.8. With a Obapter on the Orientation and Mensuration 
of the hee oe by R. M. W. Swan. With 5 Maps and Plans, 13 Piates, and 

104 Iilustrations in the Text. 8vo. 18s, 
“ Among known ruins we can remember none more interesting than those which 


for a charming and unpretentious 
KING’ POPPY: a Fantasia. By Owen 


Merepiru (the Bart or LytrTor). 3 Plate and on title-page 
by Ed. Burne-Jones, A.R.A. Crown 8vo. 10s, 6d. 
“In * King Poppy’ Lord Lytton is — turns imaginative, descriptive, and satirical, 
The word-painting is brilliant and the irony keen, though good-humourad.” 
Daily Telegraph. 


‘SECRET SERVICE under PITT. By W. J. 


. » Ferzpatrick, F.S.A., se of “Ireland before the Union” &c, Second 
Edition, Enlarged. 8vo. 1 


“A most original and inte: +. Will be found a the utmost 


Review. 


A SANSKRIT- ENGLISH DICTIONARY : 


being a Practical Handbook, with Transliteration, Accentuation, and Etymo- 
logical Analysis throughout. Compiled by A. MACDONELL, M.A,, 
Ph.D, (Deputy), Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford. 4to, 42s, 


A. Procror and A. Cowper RANYARD. With 31 Plates and 472 Illustrations 
in the Text, 4to. 36s. 


NICHOLAS -FERRAR: his Household and 


his Friends. Edited by the Rev. T. T. Carrer, M.A., Hon. Canon of Christ 
Church, Oxford. With Portrait, engraved from a Picture by Cornelius 
Janssen at Magdalene College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Discursive Thoughts on various Subjects. oui 8vo. ls. sewed. 
ConrTenTs :—Popular Songs : Klopstock and Myths and the 
German Gral-Sage— Manfred—The Athanasian Creed 


, EPOCHS OF AMERICAN HISTORY—New Volume. 
Edited by Dr. ALBERT BUSHNELL HART, Aestant Professor of History in 


By ALBERT BUSHNELL Hart, A.B., Ph.D. With Maps. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Maa ome may Edited, with Notes, by GRANVILLE Smarr, M.A. Fep. 8vo. 
NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ JOHN WARD.” 


The STORY of a CHILD. By Marcarer 


Dx.anD, Author of “John Ward” &c. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
“The thread of the admirably interwoven through the gossipy conver- 
sations of the children and and thelr elders. ”— Glasgow Herald. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS. 


Earliest Religious Instruction. Authorized Been. With 13 Illustrations 
by Miss Bevan, a niece of the Auth d Illustrations. Royal 
16mo, 5s. Plain Illustrations. Royal 16mo. Ps 6d. 

“As we turn’ over the leaves we mark with delight the artistic pictures and 


te ing. This is indeed our old friend, but in what an altered guise! 
de Luxe searcely expresses the beauty of its’ present form.”— Schoolmaster. 


Now ready. Price Sixpence. 
LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE.— DECEMBER. 


MRS. JULIET. By Mrs, ALFRED W. , “ HEY WILLOW WALY, 0.” By 
Hunt. Chaps. XXXIV.-XXXVI. MuRRA’ 

INAUGURAL LECTURE DELIVERED | 4 WHITSUNTIDE SANITARY PIL- 
BEFORE THE UNIVERSITY OF GRIMAGE, WITH THE LESSONS. 


OXFORD. By J. A. Froupe. By Dr. B. W. RicHAxpson, 
A BATTUE. By Prep 


‘MEMOIRS of the 


STANDARD. BOOKS. 


By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the. Fall of 
Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada. 12 vols. crown 8vo. 42s. 
The DIVORCE of CATHERINE of ARAGON ; 

The be Steey co told ts by the Imperial Ambassadors resident at the Court of 


The ‘SPANISH STORY of the ARMADA: 
and other Eseays, Historical Descriptive. Crown &vo. 
The ENGLISH in in the 
GHTEENTH CENTURY. 
SHORT STUDIES on n GREAT SUBJECTS. 
Cabinet Edition, 4 vols. cr. 8vo. 24s. Popular Edition, 4 vols. cr. 8vo. 33, 6d. each. 


CESAR: a Sketch. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
THOMAS CARLYLE: a History of his Life. 


1795-1835, oom, crown 8vo. 7s. 1834-1881, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 78, 


WILLIAM E. H. LECKY. 
The HIST! RY of ENGLAND in the EIGH- 


TEENTH OENTURY, LIBRARY EDITION, 8 vols. 8vo. &7 4s. 

CABINET EDITION. 12 vols, crown 8vo, 6s. each (Ene land, 7 vols. ; Ireland, 
5 vols. In course of publication 2. England, Vols. I-VIL. ; 
Ireland, Vols. I-IV. now ready 


HISTORY of “EUROPEAN MORALS, from 
AUGUSTUS to CHARLEMAGNE. 2 vols. crown 8y 
HISTORY of the RISE and INFLUENCE 


of the SPIRIT of RATIONALISM in EUROPE. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 16s, 


By SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Accession 


tg gh ty to the Outbreak of the Civil War, 1603-1642. 10 vols, crown 


The STUDENT’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


Vol. I. B.c, 55—a.p. 1509, with 173 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 4s. Vol. II. 
(1509-1689), with 96 Tilastrations 8vo. 4s. Vol. (1689-1885). 
With 109 Illustrations. Crown 8 
CoMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. wit 2 378 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 12s. 


A SCHOOL ATLAS of ENGLISH HISTORY: a Companion 
Atlas to Gardiner's “Student's History of England.” With 66 Maps and 22 
Pians of Battles, &c. Fep. 4to. 5s. 


By Lady VERNEY. 
VERNEY FAMILY 


during the CIVIL Wad. Compiled from the Letters and Illustrated by the 


Portraits at Cla: House, —, With a Preface by 8. 5 GARDINER, 
: Mas LL.D. ith 38 Portraits, Woodcuts, and Facsimile. 2 vols. royal 
vO. 


By Sir T. ERSKINE MAY. 


(LORD FARNBOROUGH.) 


The CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of 


ENGLAND, since the Accession of George III., 1760-1870. 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 188. 


By J. H. ROUND. 
GEOFFREY de MANDEVILLE: a Study of 


the Anarchy. 8vo. 16s, 


By HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. 
HISTORY of CIVILISATION in ENGLAND 


and FRANCE, SPAIN and SCOTLAND. 8 vols. crown 8vo. 24s, 


By Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart. 
The ORIGIN of CIVILISATION and the 


PRIMITIVE CONDITION of MAN. With 5 Plates and 20 Illustrations in 
the Text. 8vo. 18s. 


By HEINRICH EWALD. 
The HIST RY of ISRAEL. Translated 


the German. 8 vols. 8vo. Vols. I. and II. 248.; Vols. III. and IV. 
og Vol. V. 18s.; Vol. VI. 16s.; Vol. VII. 21s.; Vol. Vill. 18s. 


P. M. ROGET, M.D. 
THESAURU S of ENGLISH WORDS and 


PHRASES, Classified and Arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression of 
Ideas and Assist in Literary Composition. Recomposed throughout, Enlarged 
and Improved, partly from the Author's Notes, and with a full Index, by the 
Author’s Son, Joun Lewis Roger. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d, 


By ALFRED H. HUTH. 
The MARRIAGE of NEAR KIN, considered 


A TEST CASE. By W. Lawiaw| aT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. B 
PEEL, ANDREW 


with reapect tothe Law of Nation, the Result of Experience, and the Teach- 
ings of Biology. Royal 8vo. 


London : 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. ° 
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